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EUGENE SUE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Eveene Sve, whose reputation as an author 
was achieved and maintained by his principal 
works, the ‘“ Mysteries of Paris” and “ The 
Wandering Jew,” is an interesting subject for 
phrenological investigation. His daguerreotype 
likeness, from which our engraving is made, 
shows several remarkable peculiarities. The most 
casual observer will notice the great width of the 
head from ear to ear, and the great predom- 
inance in size of the lower part, drawing a line 
across over the eyes and so around the head, over 
that portion which lies above this line. 

All the organs of the animal propensities were 
large, and having very large Language and an 
enormous development of the observing or per- 
ceptive organs, he was enabled to describe with 
more vigor and clearness the subjects which were 
adapted to his organization and tone of mind than 
almost any other writer ; but it would be utterly 
impossible for such a head as his to comprehend 
or depict the qualities of a high and holy char- 
acter, such as may be found in the writings of 
Scott, Dickens, Mary Howitt, and others whose 
moral development is conspicuous. 





. 

The base of this head, as a whole, is lafge, 
while the middle is moderate and the top small. 
The temperament was strong and vigorous, com- 
bining toughness and iron endurance ; and when 
his imagination and his passions were aroused, he 
was able to endure hard mental labor for days 
together without scarcely any repose. Such an 
organization is not affected so readily or inju- 
riously by stimulants as one like Cowper, Joseph 
C. Neal, Poe, or Fanny Forrester. 

That Eugene Sue should have been popular 
with the middle and lower classes of Paris will not 
be a matter of wonder when it is considered that his 
strong intellectual powers were those which per- 
tain mainly to physical things, and gave him such 
a masterly power of description that he was ena- 
bled to bring material things to the comprehen- 
sion of his readers more vividly than almost any 
other writer. How wide between the eyes, indi- 
cative of large Form! What a heavy arching of 
the brow, and how wide the head from side to 
side through this region! all indicative of im- 
mense perceptive organs; hence his vivid con- 
ception of material things, and his remarkable 
power of description! His Language was large 
enough to furnish the requisite facility of ex- 
pression, and his Ideality, instead of being exalt- 
ed to act with the moral sentiments to give a 
pure and elevated imagination, acted chiefly with 
the lower or animal faculties, and was also low 
down in the head, so that his beauty of style al- 
ways had ao material basis. 

He could descant eloquently on the luscious 
charms of form, and on the fascinating graces of 
motion—the splendor of color, the beauties of ar- 
rangement and decoration; in short, everything 
having physical characteristics he was master of. 

Should a person, having high moral and relig- 
ious susceptibilities, read his works, he would in- 
stantly perceive a lack of almost everything be- 
longing to a high and holy life, and that there are 
strings in the mental harp which it was not in his 
power to reach, and from which, consequently, he 
could never call forth their tones. 

He had immense Destructiveness and Combat- 
iveness ; hence the bitter sarcasm and the dramat- 
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ic power with which he imbued his characters. 
Persons reading his works get excitement and 
culture of their lower faculties, but they can 
hardly hope to become better by any excitement 
of their higher faculties; hence his works are 
sought by those whose lower faculties prevail, 
and who, of all others, are least qualified to 
resist their deleterious influence on their minds 
and feelings. 

His immense dramatic power consisted in his 
ability to combine more characters and keep 
them all at work, in his stories, and to infuse 
into them almost superhuman energy, malevo- 
lence or meanness, or whatever trait he wished to 
endow them with, except those that were refined, 
and high, and noble; and hence it is that the 
reader’s mind is enchanted and kept at the work 
until it is completed. This power was imparted 
to him through his great Constructiveness, imag- 
ination, and immense perceptives. 

When the mental developments of authors are 
understood, and their works compared with and 
judged by this standard, the public will know 
better than at present what books are calculated 
to elevate and what to depress the character of 
the reader. No phrenologist, certainly, seeing 
such a head as this, would ever ask for one of his 
works to put into the hands of a pure-minded 
youth ; and it may be doubted whether a man of 
ripe judgment and mature experience could come 
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in contact with such a vigorous, practical intel- 
lect, under the dominion of such passions as find 
expression in his books, without serious perver- 
sion. Yet his works have a kind of fierce fascina- 
tion, and one can hardly lay them aside until 
they are finished. But this is owing almost 
wholly to his unsurpassed power of description. 
We venture to assert that no man, with an ave- 
rage development of the moral sentiments, ever 
felt himself elevated, refined, or improved on 
rising from the perusal of one of Eugene Sue’s 
books. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Evcene Sve ought to be well understood by 
everybody who has read, or who may propose to 
read, one of his works, because when a book is 
drawn forth from the inner nature of the man 
himself not less really than the web of the spider 
is from its body, no man should read until he has 
a general idea of the man an introduction to 
whose acquaintance is to be made by the book. 
Thousands have gnashed their teeth in rage or 
wept over the fierce accounts of suffering depicted 
by Sue, who, had they known his character, 
would have saved their time, and have avoided 
the feverish sympathy awakened by his morbid 
pictures of the passions. 

The Tribune, in announcing the death of Eu- 
gene Sue, said of him: 

He was not a man to be followed to his last 
home with earnest funeral commendation. His 
character lacked that force of principle essential 
to unity of purpose and a consistent career. Pro- 
fessing an ardent love of humanity, he was the 
most self-iudulgent of mortals. His vehement 
diatribes against the selfishness and luxury of the 
age date from an abode which reflected the 
splendors of Sardanapalus. Devoted to the cause 
of the people, his habits were those of a voluptu- 
ary and an aristocrat. He was the son of a cele- 
brated surgeon who won distinction in the army 
of Napoleon during the Russian campaign. He 
was born in Paris, December 10, 1804, and at his 
baptism the Empress Josephine and the Prince 
Eugene Beauharnais officiated as sponsors. Hav- 
ing completed his preparatory education, he fol- 
lowed the example of his father and entered the 
army as surgeon, in which capacity he served in 
Spain in 1822, and was present at the storming 
of Cadiz and the capture of Trocardero and Tarina. 
The next year he entered into the naval service, 
and made several voyages to the West Indies. In 
1827 he went to Greece, and was present at the 
battle of Navarino. He then withdrew from the 
service and devoted himself for a time to the 
study of painting, especially marine pieces. His 
first novel, written at the solicitations of his 
friends, to embody his experience of travel in a 
book, was called “‘ Kernoch the Pirate.” It met 
with moderate success, and encouraged him to 
make further experiments with his pen. “ Atar 
Gull” appeared in 1831, and the “ Salamander” 
in 1832. He then turned his hand to history, 
and wrote an account of the French navy under 
Louis X(V., which was published in five volumes 
in 1835 and 1837. After an interval of about six 
years, during which he wrote several popular 
fictions, his famous ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris” was is- 
sued from the press, and at once gave him a high 
rank among French novelists. The ‘“‘ Wandering 
Jew,” which was published in 1845, produced a 
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profound impression, was widely read, and trans- 
lated in several languages. This was followed by 
other works in the same vein, with decided social- 
istic tendencies. In consequence, he was elected 
by the Democratic Socialist party in 1851 to the 
National Assembly, where he did not much dis- 
tinguish himself. For his part in the affair of 
December, 1851, he was banished from the coun- 
try, and resided for some in Italy. His death 
took place on the 3d of August, at the age of 
Sifty-two years and eight months. 

From the Heraid’s account of him, we extract 
the following pungent paragraphs: 

Young Eugene was brought up to his father’s 
business; but having as a youth a hankering 
after adventure and foreign travel, his father ob- 
tained for him a commission as assistant surgeon 
on board a French frigate, in which he made sev- 
eral voyages, acquiring much of the local knowl- 
edge which he has since displayed in his novels. 

At his father’s death young Sue came into his 
fortune, and resigned his post in the navy to 
spend it. Facilities for spending money being 
very great at Paris, he contrived to run through 
the whole in a marvelously short space of time, 
and found himself at about thirty a ruined gentle- 
man, with some knowledge of medicine, a slight 
taste for letters, and uncommon aptitudes for 
expending money and enjoying life. 

He tried, it seems, to practice medicine at 
Paris ; but, as was to be expected, the experiment 
was unsuccessful. He had neither the habits nor 
the reputation necessary to obtain clients. After 
a brief essay, he then resorted to his pen for a 
means of subsistence, and became connected, in a 
subordinate capacity, with one or more of the 
myriads of journals which Paris produces. 

The “Mysteries of Paris” was an enormous 
success among the poorer classes of France; was 
rapidly translated into every language in Europe. 
It was followed by the ‘“‘ Wandering Jew,” which 
was quite as successful, and made the author 
warm friends among the rouge and anti-church 
party. 

This was the summit of Sue’s fame and success 
as an author. 

Of late years, he fancied that he was a poli- 
tician, and got himself elected to the National 
Assembly. He acted with the Montagne, and 
professed radical socialism. But he was a com- 
paratively insignificant speaker and politician ; 
and the only honor he ever earned was a decree 
of exile from the Emperor. His socialism, indeed, 
though dangerous in a place like Paris, was so im- 
practicable as to be harmless enough elsewhere, 
or, in the long run, even there. 

As an author and a novelist, Sue oecupies the 
very opposite ground to that which is taken by 
the great English novelists of the day, Dickens 
and Thackery. His delight is in depicting hor- 
rible scenes of vice, corruption, and crime. His 
men are monsters, his women impossible Jusus 
natura, his principles unsafe and frequently im- 
moral. Though there is an effort in his books to 
make virtue triumph in the end, it is so labored, 
virtue is so slow and stupid, and vice so delightful 
and attractive, that no person of average taste 
could hesitate for a moment between the two. 
He taught, in fact, elaborately, the esthetics of 
vice, in its various shapes; and commingling with 
this a political and social code of ethics which 
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could not but be radically destructive to any 
country which adopted it, he made himself, in all 
probability, the most pernicious French writer of 
the present day. No modern romancist—not even 
excepting Paul de Kock—has done so much harm 
to the operative classes in France as Eugene Sue. 

In this country his books were never very suc- 
cessful ; and now they sell no more than they de- 
serve. His death is not likely to revive their 
interest. 





QUALITY OF STRUCTURE. 


Penuaps the most formidable objection to Phre- 
nology, and the one most difficult to meet in a satis- 
factory manner is, that large, well-shaped heads 
are not always certain indications of correspond- 
ing greatness of talent, and that moderate-sized 
heads frequently manifest, on the contrary, more 
ability than some of /arger size. It is admitted 
that such is the fact, but the reasons why this is 
80, it is the object of this article to explain. 

There is one great, leading popular error in 
reference to Phrenology, indulged even by many 
of its friends, notwithstanding the long-continued 
efforts of its teachers to remove it. It is that the 
practitioner, in his readings of character, takes 
into consideration only the size and shape of the 
head. This is a great mistake, and leads to more 
hostility to the science, perhaps, than all other 
objections combined. If the objection were found- 
ed in truth, it would, indeed, be wholly unanswer- 
able. But this is mere street Phrenology, and 
has done incalculable mischief to the cause of 
truth. And Iam by no means certain that some 
phrenologists themselves have not unintentionally 
contributed to this false impression. They do not 
dwell with sufficient emphasis upon the import- 
ance of quality of structure. 

It is everywhere matter of observation that 
large heads, with organs handsomely arranged 
and distributed, are found upon the shoulders of 
weak-minded men, and that heads of moderate 
size are as frequently found upon the shoulders of 
persons of a fair degree of practical ability. Such 
cases are instanced by skeptics and opposers as 
triumphant refutations of the claims of this sci- 
ence to truth, taking it as granted that size and 
shape are all and the only considerations that 
guide the phrenologist, whereas, in such cases, a 
more important item than either is left entirely 
out of the account—to wit, quality of structure. 

And here the experienced practical phrenolo- 
gist has an almost infinite advantage over the 
mere superficial observer. Size and shape almost 
everybody, with a /ittle experience, can judge of 
with tolerable accuracy. But to judge properly 
of quality of organization, by far the most im- 
portant and significant sign of character, requires 
long years of the most patient and critical obser- 
vation. In this business, the phrenologist himself, 
through a long professional life, is constantly mak- 
ing advances. And it is fundamental to correct 
judgment of character. Quality, quite as much 


as quantity, and even much more, is an element 
of capacity in everything with which the human 
mind is acquainted in the physical universe. This 
proposition will be admitted by every man who 
knows any thing. But how few can judge with 
anything like critical accuracy of the quality of 
the human organiza‘ion. 
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Perhaps the reader carries a watch in his pocket 
not over an inch and a half in diameter, nor over 
three quarters of an inch in thickness, that keeps 
as good time as the town-clock, larger than ten 
thousand such watches. The watch is an exhi- 
bition of the very perfection of delicacy in me- 
chanical skill, while the clock is coarse, clumsy, 
and ponderous, made to run in spite of wind and 
rain and storm and dust, and takes the full 
strength of a man to wind it up. A green bass- 
wood walking-stick may be as large as a rod of 
iron, but not of a twentieth part its strength. 

There is almost as much difference between the 
quality of structure, of one human beingsand an- 
other, as between the little delicate watch and the 
ponderous machinery of a huge town-clock, or be- 
tween the finest silk or satin and the coarsest 
hemp or pea straw. . 

In idiotic retreats we often find Jarge and even 
fair shaped heads, but never united with a fine, 
delicate, compact, intellectual organization. 

This quality of organization, more than any 
other, is the great consideration not to be over- 
looked or misapprehended, in pronouncing upon 
character. And here, I repeat, the inexperienced, 
superficial observer is wholly at fault. He is 
utterly incapable of the requisite discrimination, 
and hence pr err judgment. Nor 
can he be taught in a day, a week, a month, or 
even a year. The lawyer, the clergyman, and 
even the physician, is slow to comprehend it. All 
may admit the importance of quality, and even 
fancy that they can detect it. But they can not, 
without much more experience than one in thou- 
sands have had. The more I lecture, and prac- 
tice Phrenology, the more I learn the importance 
of these discriminations, and the more I find my- 
self capable of making them. 

The cabinetmaker, the jeweler, the merchant, 
and even the blacksmith, can well understand 
this principle of quality with reference to his 
wares, and well he knows it takes years of patient 
observation to become competent to criticise with 
certainty. Quantity is comparatively easily as- 
certained, but quality much more difficult. Yet 
in reference to the human organization, how many 
thousands give hasty decisions adverse to the pre- 
tensions of Phrenology, judging simply from size 
and shape of the organs! 

The little child, or even the man of mature age, 
may be deceived with regard to the genuineness of 
what appears to his eye to be a piece of gold or 
silver coin, or a true bank-note—may take a 
counterfeit—but not so the teller or cashier of the 
bank. He readily discriminates the qua/ity in 
each individual case. And the more experience 
he has, the less likely he is to be imposed upon. 
It requires a degree of skill quite beyond that of 
the mere tyro in money matters to detect the 
fraud. The spurious coin or bank-note may ap- 
pear to the eye of the superficial observer to be 
precisely like the genuine, laid by its side, and 
the critic’s eye only detects the difference. So 
there may be twin brothers, born of the same 
mother, rocked in the same cradle, sheltered by 
the same roof, kneeling at the same altar, taught 
by the same teachers, surrounded by the same 
scenery, with heads precisely the same size and 
shape, yet one may be a wise man and the othera 
fool. ‘* And here is a grand failure,” the epposer 
of Phrenology would say. But not so after all. 











The wise man has perfection, and the fool imper- 
fection, of structure. A great ship or steamer, 
even a model as to size and shape, may be most 
unseaworthy, while a small one, on the other 
hand, may triumphantly outride the winds and 
the storm. 

The tailor detects faults in cloths, where the 
blacksmith would fail—the blacksmith in a horse- 
shoe, where the tailor would fail ; the jeweler sees 
faults or merits in a watch, where the cabinet- 
maker would fail, and the cabinetmaker in a sofa 
or set of chairs, where the jeweler would fail ; the 
dealer in horses sees faults in a horse, where the 
dealer in butter and cheese would fail, and the 
dealer in butter and cheese in his articles, where 
the horse-jockey would fail. So that the phre- 
nologist instantly detects qualities of organization 
which would entirely escape the attention of the 
cunning and skillful in other pursuits. And 
again I say that gua/ity much more than quantity 
enstamps value and capacity upon everything 
with which the human mind is acquainted. 

It is not the purpose of this article to point out 
the specific physiological conditions that respec- 
tively give weakness or strength, activity, vivacity, 
sluggishness or indolence, brightness or dulness, 
to body or mind, but to suggest to the reader the 
importance of their consideration. 

In the borough of Erie, Pa., I once examined 
the head of a young man of eighteen, that meas- 
ured twenty-three inches around it horizontally, 
and over which the organs were most beautifully, 
I had almost said classically, distributed ; he had 
not spoken a word when I unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced him incapable of taking care of himself. 
The verdict was indorsed by several who were 
present, and knew him well. But, asked one 
man present, a physician, “‘ What fault can you 
find with the size and shape of that head?” The 
answer was, ‘‘ Vone whatever.” ‘ Your examin- 
ation is faultless,” said he, “but where is the 
fault in the subject?’ Said I, ‘* His organization 
is coarse as a brush heap!” Had this consider- 
ation been overlooked, I would almost have pro- 
nounced him a modern Demosthenes or Cicero. 

Recently, in company with a lawyer, two clergy- 
men, and a physician, I visited an idiotic asylum. 
In that institution there were several inmates 
whose heads, for size and shape, would not suffer 
in comparison with those of the professional gen- 
tlemen present, or with the overseers who governed 
them. Yet these idiots could not count their 
thumbs and fingers! It was difficult (though I 
succeeded somewhat) to make my professional at- 
tendants understand what my eye instantly de- 
tected—the glaring physiological imperfections— 
the qualities of organization. Some of them had 
heads altogether too large for their vital organs ; 
others, chests too small for the digestive organs; 
and others still, overgrown with an encumbrance 
offat, the floodwood of the system. But gener- 
ally there was a stupidity of organization that 
seemed to almost identify them as belonging to 
the vegetable kingdom! The overseers are under- 
taking to improve their minds, without first en- 
deavoring to improve the conditions of the physical 
system! When will our pseudo-philosophers 
learn that the conditions of the physical system 
determine the capacity of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature? When will they learn the needful 
lesson that, to doctor the immortal mind properly, 





they must reach it in this life, through the mortal 
body? When this proposition is fully compre- 
hended in all its length and breadth, in all its 
overwhelming importance, a foundation will be 
laid that will revolutionize the treatment of the 
idiot and the maniac. 





THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS. 
SECOND 8ERIES—NO. 1, 


1. Ir can never be sufficiently regretted that 
the first man—the Adam of human kind, or of 
each species of men, if there be many—did not 
leave the lineaments of his face and form traced 
in some imperishable monument of rock ; or, if he 
did do so, that some subsequent catastrophe has 
swept the monument and its history from the 
reach of his successors. Lives are spent now in 
investigating and controverting upon a fact 
which, had we but a few touches from the first of 
our kind authenticated, would cover the nations 
with a flood of light, put in our hands the key to 
history, and enable us to speculate with more 
force and probability concerning man’s destiny 
on the earth. 

If the races of men are species of men, there is 
no end to the consequences of the principle. Some 
one species must be expected finally to predom- 
inate; duties within a species must be of differ- 
ent kind and force from duties between unlike 
species. There are impassable lines of distinc- 
tion, immutable degrees of capability; perhaps 
here souls, and there none; and soon. If manis 
everywhere one; if the umbilical cords of ages of 
offspring connect all, of whatever color or clime, 
back in direct lines to a single parent stock, mak- 
ing all individuals and tribes but so many leaves, 
branches, and offshoots from the one trunk that 
stood, first of all, preparatory to the putting forth 
of the great banyan tree of nations, then the con- 
sequences, the capacities, the laws and duties are 
wholly different, and so clear that we need not 
stop to indicate them. 

Scores and thousands, among the learned as 
well as the unlearned, are fully convinced of the 
truth of diversity of men. Quite as many, among 
those equally erudite or equally unlettered, are 
as fully convinced of the truth of the unity of 
men. Here is a direct, palpable, and most mo- 
mentous issue.. Could the first man, or the first 
men, but have foreseen the interest that we in the 
year of grace 1858 feel in the facts touching his 
or their being, would they not have striven to re- 
lieve our anxiety ? But thick clouds, impenetra- 
ble to the eye of research, and but too feebly 
lighted by reason, hang over the pristine ages of 
man. 

2. That no positive monuments remain of those 
early ages does not, we think, militate against our 
view, that humanity began with being human, not 
bestial, nor vegetable. The arts of intercourse 
and self-preservation must have first forced them- 
selves upon the mind, and the law of death had to 
be learned before the necessity of monuments could 
suggest itself. But all rude peoples have their 
monumental history; although, it is true, they 
must also first have learned what monuments will 
prove most durable, and how to make impressions 
upou such materials. And since no object for a 
revelation of such knowledge suggests itself, we 
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must suppose it to have been learned by trial and 
experience—a work that would require at least 
some generations. Thus, however much we may 
regret the oblivion in which our first parents al- 
lowed themselves to be hopelessly buried, we at 
least learn why they must have done so; and we 
must submit accordingly. But even if the first 
of our kind had left us mementoes of themselves, 
the physical convulsions of six or sixty thousand 
years would probably have effaced them. 

Of such convulsions, particularly of a wide- 
spread and devouring flood, all ancient and rude 
peoples seem to preserve traditionary recollection. 
We shall see presently what fancy and reason, the 
only lights left us, can do toward restoring the 
primeval or Adamic human type. 

8. But before turning to this, what are we to 
expect to find? A patriarch, say one class of rea- 
soners, the father of the humanity that girdles a 
whole planet ; a prototype, from whose physical 
and mental features all human forms now exist- 
ing are derivable and actually derived. 

On the opposite hand, Buffon tells us man is 
made up of siz varieties, Kant says four, Hunter 
seven, Blumenbach five ; but Desmoulins says of 
sixteen species, and Jacquinot of three species— 
the Caucasian, Mongolian, and Negro—a division 
in which Nott and Gliddon apparently coincide ; 
while Morton classes humanity in twenty-two 
families, and Luke Burke in sizty-three races, 
twenty-eight of which are intellectual, and thirty- 
five physical types or tribes. Nott and Gliddon 
tell us, moreover, that ethnology was no new sci- 
ence before the time of Moses; in proof of which, 
they delineate four types of men taken from 
Egyptian monuments of that early day. They 
think, too, that the dissimilarity of races aug- 
ments, instead of disappearing, as we ascend the 
stream of time toward its source, and that types, 
originally distinct, are all the while becoming 
amalgamated. Not very consistent does this view 
seem with physiology or ordinary experience; but 
of it we have spoken on a previous occasion. 

If, as we go up the stream of time, man is to 
be found growing more diverse, why did not the 
Egyptian sculptors delineate more than four hu- 
man types? And what monuments, dating even 
before the Pyramids, give the proof required of 
this augmenting diversity? Our authors give 
none; and we suspect they penned this conclu- 
sion in a moment of enthusiasm. At least, it is a 
pity, as we struggle up the steep rapids of time, 
and peer eagerly into the fogs of forgetfulness, we 
can not know beforehand whether in our search 
we are, with Jacquinot, to look for three first 
pairs ; or with Desmoulins, for sixteen ; or wheth- 
er, with Burke, we have not taken upon us the 
task of restoring to the grasp of the senses and of 
science not less than sirty-three dams, and as 
many Eves, the numerous, unlike, and unassim- 
ilable originators of as many diverse souls, capac- 
ities, and destinies; yet somehow, strangely, all 
wrapped up in a not very various, and by no 
means unamalgamable corporeal frame-work. 

4. What has fancy, or, we should rather say, 
the ideal and creative element in mind, done to- 
ward solving for us this problem? Great and 
true poets have seldom or never given to man an 
origin from diverse and distinct stocks. There is 
in the notion something wholly averse to the 





spirit and tendencies of true poetry, which are 
always toward brotherhood, and in their essence 
quite allied to revelation. The testimony of mu- 
sical creativeness we can not so much rely on, be- 
cause the grandest musical composition is wholly 
a product of Christian and peoples ; but it is 
evident that such creations have their sympathy 
and vitality wholly in the atmosphere of the en- 
nobling belief in human unity. They celebrate 
and inspire no other view of our nature. Mythol- 
ogy —the mythic, traditionary, tale-loving creduli- 
ty of childhood and of simple ages of the world, for 
mythology is nothing more than this—enlisting 
Sculpture and Painting in her sérvice, gives but a 
single account of this question; the archolo- 
gists, with the sculptors and poets, unite in cele- 
brating one father and mother of mankind—one 
fountain—one stream—one common ocean the 
final receptacle ; and this, according to those au- 
thorities, sums up the history of the race. If sci- 
ence wholly discards such testimony, drawn from 
the higher intuitions of the mind, and in its mo- 
ments of most unselfish action, science may yet 
have to learn that she does so because she is as 
yet too literally Baconian, too circumspectly nar- 
row, too much tied to the revelations of the eyes, 
to be in the highest and best sense acceptable and 
true. 

5. But if we ask for what the arts, guided by 
creative fancy, have done to restore to us the lost 
idea of the first man, we shall be somewhat disap- 
pointed with the result. Michael Angelo’s and 
Raphael’s ancients are too much like the men 
with whom the great painters daily talked and 





position of the hands, and the expectant look of 
the reclining form, show that the idea of ‘* breath- 
ing into his nostrils the breath of life,” has been 
dispensed with. Adam is shown as possessing 
physical life; and the approximation of the Crea- 
tor’s hand to his, inevitably suggests the idea of a 
communication of the soul or spirit by a kind of 
electrical discharge or transfer -an action which, 
it is well known, first induces a recipient and at- 
trahent state in the body approached by the 
charged or electric substance, and then imparts 
of its own force to the mass thus prepared for its 
receptiog. 

The conception, then, is strking and admira- 
ble; but not so the truth to nature. This Adam 
of Angelo’s has not a primitive head. It is not 
the head of an Asiatic or Mongolian; it shows no 
promise of features of the Jewish, Tartar,or Hin- 
doo races. It is very far removed from those of 
the Assyrian or Egyptian, or other early nations 
allied to these. If the fall of man—that is, the 
declension and degradation of tribes and peoples 
has been a fact following some time after the in- 
troduction of man upon the earth; if man was 
made at the first in God’s image, and hence en- 
dowed with a high rather than a low organiza- 
tion, as‘we have been led to believe, then so far 
this representation is very well. But it bestows 
too much. It has given to the first man classic 
features and expression, making him a compound 
of the Roman and the Greek in their days of cul- 
tivation. 

6 Now, however excellent may have been the 
physical and corporeal organization of the first of 


dined; and the features of most of their 4dams | human kind, it is evident that he had no cul- 





Fig. 1.—Apam, rrom Anceto’s Picture oF THE CREATION. 


and Eves could readily be matehed by faces that 
one meets—and Anglo-American faces, too—in 
his daily walks. 

Michael Angelo’s picture, the Creation, is a re- 
markable conception, but we can not think it be- 
trays remarkable study of man, of antiquity, or 
of nature. This picture, a part of which is shown 
in fig. 1, represents Adam as just created, as one 
may infer from the fact that he is nude, reclining 
languidly on a knoll-side, and holding out his 
hand toward the extended finger of the chief 
figure in a group hovering near the earth ; 
The latter personage, having features of which 
those of the new-created man are « reproduction, 
though accompanied in him with the beard, and 
the grave and collected expression that shows ma- 
turity, while the new-made man has only an in- 
fancy of being, this personage, we say, is evi- 
dently the Creator. The artist has departed 
from the literal description of his subject. The 





ture, no acquir- 
Pr ed knowledge or 
mental activity ; 
that he was in 
no respect de- 
veloped. But we 
pronounce the 
head, given by 
Angelo above, a 
developed head. 
There is a prom- 
inence of percep- 
tive power, and 
a fair exhibition 
of reflective, that 
are beyond the reach of the infancy of an indi- 
vidual, and hence of the infancy of arace. Grant- 
ed that the head of Adam should not show the 
besotted savage, because such a one is the fruit of 
a fatal but real culture; nor the brute, because 
that is in conflict with our idea of the essential 
human nature; nor the idiot, because that would 
falsify the wonderful intelligence that has grown 
with the lapse of ages in his progeny ; yet it is en- 
tirely fair and necessary to conclude that it should 
exhibit on/y the due capacity for education, for in- 
telligence, for virtue, and not the results of expe- 
rience, thought, and labor. This head is not very 
high in the anterior coronal region. Its radical 
fault is too great depth or projection forward of the 
ear, and too much forehead in proportion to the 
face for the infant of a race, whose development, 
after it has received from the gift of creation its 
capabilities, comes only by action and efforts. Let 
it not be objected that man was created in the di- 
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vine image; had this been absolutely true, man 
must have been but a second deity, and the possess- 
or, from the first, of omniscience and perfection. 
7. We have quite as great fault to, find with 
Michael Angelo’s portraiture of our first parents 
after the expulsion from Paradise. See fig. 2, in 


Of 





Fig. 2.—Apam aNnp Eve AFTER THE Fatt. 
which the heads of these two figures are shown. 
The posture due to shame and grief at the loss 
they have incurred is very favorable for showing 
the anterior and coronal developments. The fea- 
tures and heads are both distinctly Grecian ; or, 
rather, the substance of them was probably suggest- 
ed by Italian heads among the painter's own ac- 
quaintance, while the manner of them was polished 
and refined by his study of Grecian models. They 
are such heads as one might expect to find among 
the learned and polite circles of a modern city ; but 
not the simple, untutored, inexperienced expres- 
sions which those two sole faces, as the history 
has it, outside the gates of Paradise, alone in the 
world, and with all knowledge yet to be acquired 
from the first, should have shown. The facial 
angle in this male head is larger than the average 
of even cultivated nations of the present day, and 
quite approaches that of the Greek ideals. There 
is vastly too much reflective depth, breadth, and 
sharpness. Such a brain would ill befit the 
world’s Adam. So much reflective power con- 
ferred where there were’ no amassed stores of 
knowledge to act upon, would but idly gnaw upon 
itself, and tend to weakness or insanity. In the 
female head, we do not find the same marked de- 
velopment of reasoning power; in fact, fhe fore- 
head would be very Fig. 3. 
well, did we not notice 
its depth in front of the 
ear, and the consequent- 
ly large facial angle. 

8. The same artist 
has, however, given us 
another view of the first 
pair, which in some 
points atones for the errors we have pointed out. 
In the order of time, the picture from which the 
heads shown in fig. 3 are taken, precedes that 
last given. Here Adam and Eve are at the tree, 
listening to the tempter. The features of both 
are indicative of immaturity ; of capacity rather 
than its evolution ; of a readiness of observation, 
without depth or comprehensiveness of reasoning ; 
of a simple credulity, untaught by experience; of 
the germs, rather than the realization or the 
fruits of knowledge and wisdom; of physical, 
predominating over mental activity; in fine, of 
the infantile manhood and womanhood of our kind. 
To the heads of Adam given by Raphael, how- 
ever, similar objections to those we have brought 
against the first two here shown must be raised. 
They are too mature—too like the men among 
whom the artist moved, and those of whom he 
read in history and studied in art. 

9. Much has been said of the wonderful power 
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of the oryctologist, by which, from a single fossil 
bone, he restores the whole animal to which it 
formerly belonged, and that not anatomically 
only, but in its habits and mode of life, its 
preferences and pursuits. So far as this power 
is actually possessed, it is truly wonderful; 
but the more candid among zoologists are be- 
ginning to admit that the fact has Fig 4. 
been strained a point or two; that 

it is a truth, slightly exaggerat- 4 
ed. A given single bone, dug up 4 
among a mass of shells, may be { 

that of a reptile or of a fish; and / ~\ 

until some of its congeners be Harness Apam. 
found, the profoundest anatomist may be puzzled 
with it. Were it not that the traces left of the 
mentality of the first man are—almost like the 
single joint from the skeleton of the reptile—too 
slender a basis for deduction, we might hope that 
some analytical mind, starting, not as the paint- 
ers have done from pure fancy, but from historical 
records, might yet restore to us the intellectual 
anatomy, the facial expression and cranial devel- 
opment of the father and mother of all living. 

But if we attempt to reproduce the human 
origin by tracing back, step by step, its succeed- 
ing phases, the work and the uncertainty would 
prove endless ; and if we go to the Hebrew Bible, 
or to the Bibles of all nations, the biographical 
traces—the facts of personality—are extremely 
scanty and imperfect. Of the psychical activity 
of the first man, we learn little more by perusing 
the Hebrew Scriptures, than that he at first tilled 
a garden, and afterward the fields; that he gave 
names to the animal creation; that he wedded, 
and became the father of sons and daughters; and 
that he received and disobeyed an injunction on 
which his highest welfare and the perfection of 
his development and happiness were made con- 
tingent. We think the head shown in fig. 3 
agrees very well with such a history. There are 
the large back-head and full base of brain, giving 
impulses that would, for a moment’s gratification, 
imperil the well-being of a lifetime and of a race. 
There is the towering Veneration, which, whether 
normally or not, is but too liable to disappear 
with a people’s infancy—with its age of myths 
and unquestioning faith. The features show all 
the childish eagerness of a state of simplicity, ani- 
mal activity, and desire, as yet untered by the 
sobering lessons of experience. We are prepared 
to admit that in this head the painter has almost 
fulfilled the demands of a scientific accuracy, 
and restored to us lineaments which may be re- 
ceived as having been those of the first man; 
yet we are not sure but the analysis may here- 
after be more satisfactorily made. 

Take the outlines which this head would have 
if divested of the hair, fig. 4, and we shall find 
that, compared with the neck and trunk to which 
it belongs, it is decidedly smai/ ; that it is low, 
save in the region of Veneration; that it is re- 
treating; that it is heavy in the base, and tol- 
erably so in the perceptive region; that it is 
deficient in the region of the Reflective, Ideal, 
Humane, and Self-appreciating faculties, and 
probably, also, in the regions of Approbativeness 
and Caution. Yet it could be much more defi- 
cient in these elements, and still remain essen- 
tially human; and indeed, still impassably sep- 





arated from the ape, the orang, or any other 
brute. Compare this head, however, although it 
is only an imagined one, and most probably acci- 
dental, with modern heads, and especially those 
of nations advanced in the arts. Such a com- 
parison, made in view of the principles and views 
now explained, and showing the differences of cra- 
nial organization which time may be believed to 
have wrought, will be at the least instructive. 

In our next we shall speak of some of the ear- 
liest actual delineations of human heads, as found 
upon Egyptian and other monuments of great 
antiquity, in order, if possible, to ascertain to 
what extent these differed from each other, and 
from crania of the present time. 





CONJUGAL ETIQUETTE. 


—— 


A precepine article on this subject showed 
what treatment was due between men and wo- 
men by virtue of their sex. This is designed to 
show the special treatment due between hus - 
bands and wives. There is as much a right con- 
jugal style of manners as a general; and as right 
general manners win the kindly regards of our 
fellow-men, and both make us happy in them, and 
them in us, so a right conjugal etiquette perpetu- 
ally re-enkindles that love sentiment, of which it 
is but the natural expression; but as wrong be- 
havior toward others repels them, and engenders 
hatred, so wrong conjugal behavior naturally en- 
genders disgust and alienation, if not downright 
hatred. In fact, we are disposed to ascribe no 
small part of the discord and heart-burnings, 
dissatisfactions and positive hatred of the mar- 
ried, and no small part of their infidelities even, 
to wrong etiquette. There is as much a right 
and a wrong in conjugal manners as in agricul- 
ture or mathematics. And they work out right 
or wrong results as much in the one as the other, 
and these conjugal results are far the most event- 
ful and serious. Life itself is hardly a more seri- 
ous matter, for all of life’s pleasures hang sus- 
pended thereon. Let a husband’s deportment 
toward his wife be right, and it will win insen- 
sibly but effectually on her affections, and render 
each more and still more happy in the other; but 
let it be wrong, and it will, little by little, cool 
down the most ardent love, and generate, instead, 
more and still more disgust and hatred. And we 
solemnly declare it as our deliberate opinion, 
that nine tenths of all conjugal disaffections are 
caused, not as the parties too generally suppose, 
by their mutual unfitness for each other, but by 
their wrong treatment of each other. They un- 
consciously alienate where they might just as 
well conciliate. We say unconsciously, for neither 
mean wrong, or know exactly what they do that 
is thus wrong. Still, its outworkings are just as 
fatal as if they knew and intended the wrong. 
Thus, if our food is embittered, whether or not 
we know what embitters it, or even that it is em- 
bittered, its taste is just as bitter for all. So, if 
it is flavored with anything delicious, we enjoy 
the flavor just as much as if we knew what it 
was that we relished. A wife feels anything, 
right or wrong, in her treatment by her husband, 
and unconsciously likes or dislikes it, just as 
much as if she knew in what the right or wrong 
consisted. 
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Then, what is right and what wrong in conjugal 
treatment? The general base of the treatment 
due between the sexes is the special base of the 
particular treatment due between husbands and 
wives. The general relations of the male and 
female to each other are exactly similar to those 
of the particular husband and wife. Indeed, the 
sexes, as a whole, bear the same relations toward 
each other as those borne by the individual hus- 
band and wife; and all this discussion about wo- 
man’s sphere, rights, etc., are to be debated and 
decided on the platform of those of the perfect wife. 
A husband -should treat his wife exactly as the 
most genteel man should treat the most genteel 
woman—only more so. Let the most thorough- 
bred gentlemen meet, on railroad, or steamboat, 
or in the polished circle, a beautiful and perfect 
sample of feminine loveliness, and suppose, as they 
met, a high appreciation of the merits of each 
other should spring up between them, what would 
be their mutual comportment toward each other ? 
As far as she is the true female, she is pure, 
good, refined, moral, affectionate, and lovely. All 
these and all her other excellences he would in- 
voluntarily perceive and admire. He would ez- 
aggerate them, for it is natural for the sexes to 
magnify each other’s excellences. He would nat- 
urally admire her as almost angelic, and this 
admiration would speak out in living accents in 
all his deportment. He would naturally regard 
her as a most sensitive, susceptible being, which 
every true woman is by virtue of her sex, and 
therefore treat her with a corresponding tender- 
ness, as if he must on no account wound her fine 
susceptibilities. Benevolence forbids that one 
human being should give pain to another, except 
where a necessity exists. It further requires that 
we do all we well can to render them happy. 
This being due from one human being to another, 
how much more from a gentleman toa lady! All 
little attentions to her comfort he would proffer, 
and in so kind a manner that, instead of making 
her feel indebted to him, she would feel that it 
was he that was obliged for the privilege of doing. 
Still, she would receive them thankfully, and 
very pleasantly. Suppose, further, that a state of 
love should spring up between them. This love 
would enhance both his appreciation and admira- 
tion of her virtues and charms, and of course in- 
tensify and multiply his gallant attentions to her. 
She would become his idol, and his deportment to 
her would correspond. Not only would he not 
say or do anything to wound her susceptibilities, 
but he would do all in his power to render her 
happy. Whatever excellence his magnifying 
vision could desery in her, he would fully appre- 
ciate and freely compliment. It is just as natural 
for man to compliment woman as to breathe. And 
she loves to be complimented as much as he to 
compliment, and will do all she can to deserve it. 

But suppose he saw anything he could not ap- 
prove, he would not reprove. Blame is nota nat- 
ural expression between the sexes. If our beloved 
has a fault, the loving one throws the mantle of 
charity over it, and tries to hide it from all other 
eyes—more so as to husbands and wives. If a 
loved husband drinks, even, a loving wife does 
not proclaim his vice, but excuses and apologizes 
for it. So of a fond husband as to the faults of 
his wife. Nor will either tease, or half ridicule, 
or laugh at the other before others. Show me 
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the conjugal pair either of whom makes fun, ever 
so lightly, of any foibles of the other, and I 
will show you an imperfect union—a flaw in their 
love. 

This precludes all scolding. No two can love, 
yet scold. Yes, there may be some scolding along 
with some affection—a linsey-woolsey mongrel— 
but “perfect love casteth out” scolding. The 
two are antipodes, and the more either exists the 
more it supplants the other. Nor would either 
express Combativeness toward the other, or re- 
sistance, or resentment, or any form of severity. 
But as pure, simple, ever-active /ove is the great 
base of all their relations, so it is the natural lan- 
guage of all their deportment to each other. 

Man is naturally more refined in his manners 
when among men than when alone, more yet when 
in the company of ladies, much more so in that of 
his loved wife. No gentleman is ever coarse or 
vulgar in the company of ladies, much less the 
fond husband in that of his wife, nor she in his. 
And yet too often husbands take these liberties as 
if privileged todo so. Nor can anything as thor- 
oughly disgust a husband as a slatternly dress or 
coarse expression in a wife. And this principle 
applies with double force to the dormitory. 

A good deal of discussion has transpired as to 
whether it is proper for husbands and wives to 
manifest their love for each other before others-— 
say in traveling, in company, etc. The majority 
oppose it on the ground that it discovers a sickish 
sentimentalism, while others even aver that it is 
a sure index of “ curtain lectures.” 

The highest conjugal tenderness ought to exist 
between them, and be expressed in a proper man- 
ner at all times and in all places. Is it not proper 
for the husband to fee/ the utmost tenderness and 
fondness for his wife—to consider her as a precious 
treasure, and the idol of his heart? Then may 
he not act out this feeling ? 

I once saw this in an old man—and it takes an 
old man to wait on a woman in perfect style. On 
preparing to start for a ride, he first turned the 
horse so as to give his wife the best possible 
opportunity to get into the carriage. Having 
helped her in, he went all around, and tucked 
in the buffalo robes, as if he would close every 
little crevice where the cold air could gain access ; 
and after doing all he could to secure her com- 
fort, and in that tender, considerate manner, as 
if she were his choice jewel, he seated himself and 
drove off: His whole demeanor was tender and 
loving in the extreme. Was not this to be admir- 
ed as the ¢rue conjugal treatment? And yet his 
grandchildren were half grown. A wife ought 
to be a husband’s pet, and the idol of his heart, 
and his manners should correspond. He should 
esteem her as if she were almost an angel—as the 
partner of his joys and sorrows, the mother of 
his loved children, as lovely and beloved. 

Those just married usually manifest frankly 
and freely a great deal of this cast of manners. 
Why? Because they feel it. This style of man- 
ners is the natural expression or language of that 
love. But their Jove should increase with years. 
Then should not the natural language of love in- 
crease with it? The husband should be as much 
more gallant to his wife than the ordinary gentle- 
man to the lady, as he ought to love the most. 

And how shall she receive his love proffers ? 
Cordially, thankfully, lovingly. And any atten- 
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tion from him should bring back a smile of love 
from her. If a lady should thank a gentleman 
for his attentions to her comfort, much more a 
wife her husband. Let an anecdote make this 
point : 

At Buffalo, at the first table there—the Ameri- 
can—a man from Boston, just married, was con- 
necting his wedding tour with business, and with 
doting fondness seated his wife at table, asked 
what she would have, saw to it that the servants 
waited on her with alacrity, and was just as at- 
tentive as needs be. But she received these love 
proffers with a rather cold, unrespondent air. 
No sweet smiles, no “ Thank you,” or acknowledg- 
ments, but a passive indifference. 

I met them a few months afterward. He had 
discontinued his attentions. She did not pay for 
them in the coin of increased affection. That chill- 
ed his love, and dropped off these love proffers. 
And doubtless to-day she is sighing in secret over 
her husband’s discontinuance of these attentions, 
and censuring him for being so different now from 
what he was then, throwing all the blame on her. 
And are there no other wives in a like mournful 
mood from a like cause? If a wife wants to be 
loved, she must make herself lovely. She must 
keep up the fires of her husband's love by those 
thousand little love-signs a doting heart will keep 
constantly devising. 

We have shown what a husband’s manner should 
be toward his wife. What should that of a wife 
be toward her husband? First, confiding, as if 
she knew all and could do all, and was worthy of 
her unlimited confidence. Secondly, that of de- 
pendence, as if ‘leaning on the arm of her be- 
loved,” and safe in his protection. Not persistent 
or obstinate, but yielding; not reproachful, but 
wooing. To throw out her coquettish charms to 
other men, but no¢ to him, is in direct violation of 
the true conjugal sentiment, and therefore man- 
ners. So for him to be ever so gallant to other 
ladies, and neglectful of his wife in company, is 
the height of ill-mannerly rudeness. It tells a 
dark tale of either neglect or alienation. Nor is 
anything as terribly cutting to a wife’s feelings as 
this. It will kill the love of any woman. To be 
brisk, gay, lively, spruce, talkative, and compli- 
mentary to other ladies in company, and mum and 
tame when with the wife, is utterly unconjugal in 
point of etiquette, because it proclaims indiffer- 
ence. But no matter how muci decorous gallan- 
try a husband shows toward other ladies, provided 
he manifests sti// more to his wife. So wives may 
be as fascinating as they please toward gentlemen 
—may smile ever so sweetly and all that, if they 
are only still more smiling and charming toward 
their husbands. . 

If society allowed and encouraged a greater 
latitude in the expression of conjugal love, there 
would be less infidelity and more conjugality—for 
the suppression of love deadens its flow. 

Having thus given the principles which should 
govern the manners of husbands and wives toward 
each other, we leave every individual husband and 
wife to devise and carry out the details for them- 
selves. The simple point, the one governing con- 
dition, is to feel a deep, devoted love sentiment, 
and express that sentiment properly. Yet there 
never can be a right treatment unless love prompts 
it. Leta wife dislike her husband, and her entire 
cast of manners toward him will be abominable. 
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Neither he nor she may be able to specify exactly 
wherein, yet it will be perfectly hateful. Her 
minutest look and act will be repellant and un- 
ladylike. 

So no man’s behavior toward his wife can be 
genteel any farther than he Joves her. Conjugal 
etiquette departs with conjugal love. And that 
husband who dislikes his wife, does not and can 
not treat her with even common civility and po- 
liteness. He has no idea how hateful his every 
look and manner is toward her. He may try to 
be polite, but will make a fool of it. He will 
likely forget to introduce his wife, and if he at- 
tempts, will do it awkwardly, as if ashamed of 
her. If he tries to put on the lion’s skin, he will 
be sure to leave long ears sticking out. Then get 
in love, ye who want to be civil; and when love 
exists, cultivate the more of it, ye who would im- 
prove your conjugal deportment. 

Reader, just put these doctrines in practice for 
asingle year. They will revolutionize the matri- 
monial relations of all who do, and always for the 
better. 





JAMES L. ORR. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


James L. Oxr, the present Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in the United States Congress, 
was born on the 12th of May, 1822, at Crayton- 
ville, Anderson District, South Carolina. His 
paternal ancestors emigrated from Ireland early 
in the eighteenth century, and settled in Penn- 
sylvania. His maternal ancestors came over from 
Ireland in 1786. His father, Christopher Orr, 
engaged successfully in mercantile pursuits, and 
thoroughly educated his children, consisting of 
three sons and two daughters.* 

At an early age the subject of this sketch was 
placed at a country school, and afterward trans- 
ferred to an academy at Anderson, where he 
commenced the study of the Latin and Greek 
languages, assisting his father in the mean time 
in his mercantile operations. 

In his eighteenth year he entered the University 
of Virginia to complete his studies, and prepare 
himself for the practice of the law. During the 
first year of his collegiate course his application 
to study was so great that he soon became profi- 
cient in mental and moral philosophy, political 
economy, logic, rhetoric, belles-lettres, medical 
jurisprudence, and also in the elements of inter- 
national and constitutional law. During the rest 
of his collegiate course his time was devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of law, Coke upon Littleton 
being his favorite book ; and Colonel Orr has often 
declared that his knowledge of English common 
law was obtained from this profound jurist. In 
1841 he devoted himself to the study of history 
and general literature, and in 1842 entered the 
law office of Judge Whitner, then solicitor of the 
Western Circuit, and was admitted to the bar in 
May, 1848, then but twenty-one years of age. 
Early success marked his career as a lawyer, and 
during the first year of his practice he established 
and edited the dnderson Gazette. 





* We are indebted to the Nutional Democratic Review, 
from which we have drawn most of the following biog- 
raphy. 
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Mr. Orr freely intermingled with the people of 
his district, and made himself personally ac- 
quainted with most of its citizens. His correct 
deportment, winning manners, and affable address 
made him a general favorite, and secured him an 
unbounded popularity. In 1844, when only 
twenty-two years of age, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of South Carolina, having 
received a higher vote than any man in the State, 
and that, too, in a district which had cast a Whig 
vote in 1840. He made a most arduous and active 
canvass, discussing the leading issues which ex- 
isted at that time between the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties. This contest established his repu- 
tation as an effective popular speaker, and at the 
next election he was again returned to the Legis- 
lature without serious opposition. 

His career in the Legislature was distinguished 
by sound sense, a discriminating judgment, and 
an honesty of purpose. During his first term in 
the Legislature he made his celebrated speech in 
opposition to what was known as the Bluffton 
Movement, which was designed to commit South 
Carolina again to a nullification of the tariff of 
1842. This speech gave Mr. Orr a high rank as 
a debater, and made him one of the leading mem- 
bers of the body. He was an earnest and ener- 
getic advocate of giving the election of presiden- 
tial electors to the feople of South Carolina, and 
delivered an able and powerful speech in favor of 
the change. The bill was carried in the House, 
where population is represented, and defeated in 
the Senate, where unequal territorial area alone 
secures representation. He thus, at the outset of 
his career, in spite of usage and deep-rooted 
prejudices, became the unflinching advocate of 
popular rights. 

He advocated also a liberal and enlarged sys- 
tem of internal improvements through the aid of 
the State, and a general reform of the free-school 
policy. 

Mr. Orr became a candidate for Congress in 
1848, and was opposed by a gentleman of undoubt- 
ed talent, of great reputation as a lawyer, and of 
considerable experience in political affairs, having 
been for many years a member of both Houses of 
the State Legislature. Both candidates were 
Democrats, and the contest turned on personal 
popularity alone. The contest was one of more 
than ordinary interest and activity, and rival 
candidates used every honorable exertion to tri- 
umph. Mr. Orr was elected by 700 majority. 

From that period to the present time Mr. Orr 
has been re-elected to Congress without opposition, 
and has enjoyed in an eminent degree the esteem 
and confidence of his constituents. 

He took his seat at the opening of the Thirty- 
first Congress, and found himself surrounded by 
an array of talent equal to any which has ever 
graced the halls of our national Legislature. The 
Senate then contained Calhoun, Clay, Webster, 
Cass, Douglass, Rusk, Benton, and others of high 
renown. In the House were Winthrop, Toombs, 
Stephens, McDowell, Bayly, Kaufman, and other 
gentlemen of distinguished ability. Mr. Orr, 
with becoming modesty, troubled the House but 
seldom during this Congress, his principal speech 
being upon the agitation of the slavery question 
and its dangerous tendency, if continued, against 
the perpetuity of the national union. 

Mr. Orr opposed the series of congressional 





measures known as the ‘“‘ Compromise Measures,” 
and on his return home in March, 1851, found a 
formidable party organized in favor of South 
Carolina seceding alone from the Union. A con- 
stitutional convention had been called by the 
Legislature, and delegates thereto elected, a large 
majority of whom were pledged to vote in favor 
of secession. Mr. Orr originally advised against 
the call for the convention, contending that if a 
wrong had been done the South, the whole South, 
and not South Carolina alone, should redress it. 
He boldly proclaimed his opposition to the seces- 
sion policy, although his own congressional dis- 
trict had elected a secession delegation to the 
convention. He warned his people earnestly and 
eloquently against the disastrous policy they pro- 
posed to adopt. He admitted the right of the 
State to secede from the Union, believing it to be 
the highest attribute of sovereignty, and the only 
effectual shield of State rights against the despotism 
of consolidation. The secessionists were defeated 
by 8,000 majority against them in the State. Very 
few public men have evinced more true courage 
and determination than did Mr. Orr in this con- 
test. Had his political career here closed, the 
glory ‘of this triumph would have gilded his 
name in American history, and challenged the 
admiration of every true lover of the Union. 

During the Thirty-first Congress, Mr. Orr was 
a member of the Committee on Public Land, and 
as such advocated and established the policy 
which has since been steadily followed, of grant- 
ing public lands in aid of the construction of rail- 
roads. 

At the second session of the Thirty-second Con- 
gress, Mr. Orr was for the first time called upon 
to preside as chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union, and surprised 
the House by his familiarity with parliamentary 
rules, by the promptness and correctness of his 
decisions on points of order, and by the good or- 
der he maintained. After that he was frequently 
called to the chair when the House went into 
committee. 

On the assembling of the Thirty-third Congress, 
Mr. Orr was appointed Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, in which position he did 
much toward reforming the Indian policy of the 
country. He aimed to domesticate the red men 
by granting to each head of a family a quarter 
section of land, making the same inalienable and 
exempt from sale under execution. He advocated 
the payment of Indian annuities in agricultural 
instruments and other articles for their comfort 
in lieu of money, and a total abrogation of their 
tribal organization. In a bill reported by Mr. 
Orr, and which became a law, this policy was ap- 
plied to the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and the experiment is working ad- 
mirably. 

When the tide of “ Know Nothin ” was 
sweeping over the country, Mr. Orr was among 
the first who ventured to stem the torrent and 
stay its course. By invitation, he visited Phila- 
delphia on the 4th July, 1854, in company with 
Senator Douglass and others, and addressed the 
assembled masses in ‘‘ Independence Square.” 
His speech was listened to hy delighted thou- 
sands; and when he opened his batteries upon 
this new organization, he excited the highest en- 
thusiasm. He delivered other able and influen- 
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HON. JAMES L. ORR, SPEAKER OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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tial speeches on the same subject in various sec- 
tions of the Union. 

Mr. Orr co-operated cordially with the friends 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill in securing the suc- 
cess of that measure, establishing thereby, as he 
believed, the great principle of ‘* Non-interven- 
tion by Congress” in the legislation of the terri- 
tories. 

During the protracted contest for Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, for the Thirty-fourth 
Congress, which resulted in the election of Mr. 
Banks, Mr. Orr was put forward as the Demo- 
cratic leader, after Colonel Richardson had with- 
drawn, and received the vote of his party during 
many ballotings. Daring the two sessions of 
this Congress Mr. Orr took an active part in all 
important legislation, and was called to preside 
very frequently over the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. So ample was 
the satisfaction given by him as a presiding 
officer, that at the close of the last session of Con- 
gress he was indicated by every one as likely to 
succeed to the Speakership. The same tone was 
exhibitel by the newspaper press of the whole 
country. No one questioned the fact, that James 
L. Orr would be the Speaker of the Thirty-fourth 
Congress, to which he had already been re-elected, 
should he live to take his seat. The only name 
brought forward as a candidate in serious opposi- 
tion to Mr. Orr was that of Mr. John 8S. Phelps, of 
Missouri. 

We have very briefly glanced at Mr. Orr's 
political career. The congressional debates, since 











he became a member of the National Legislature, 
furnish the completest portraiture of his char- 
acter as a statesman. He is a ready and fluent 
debater, and always speaks directly to the ques- 
tion before the House. In principle he is a strict 
constructionist of the Constitution, in theory and 
practice a States’ rights man, and withal a rigid 
economist. His votes exhibit his independence in 
doing what he conceives to be right—his oppo- 
nents do honor to the purity of his private char- 
acter. 

Mr. Orr enjoys a high professional reputation 
as a lawyer, and devotes much of his time, dur- 
ing the recesses of Congress, to the active duties 
of his profession. Notwithstanding the heavy 
and almost unceasing pressure upon his time, in 
his political and professional duties, he has de- 
livered many addresses before the various literary 
and other societies of the country. He delivered 
the Anniversary Oration at Erskine College in 
1846 ; in 1851 an oration at Mercer University of 
Georgia ; and in 1855 the Anniversary Oration at 
Furman University of South Carolina, on the Ad- 
vantages of the University System of Education. 
He likewise delivered the inaugural address at 
the opening of the new hall of the South Carolina 
Institute of Charleston. In speaking of this ad- 
dress the WVational Intelligencer of Washington 
says: “It confirms the good opinion we had 
formed of his sound judgment, and frank, inde- 
pendent course in Congress.” 

Mr. Orr is stout and athletic, exhibiting the 
vigor of matured manhood combined with strik- 








ing personal appearance. Kind and courteous, 
his intercourse with his fellow-men will always 
increase the number of his friends. 

As a presiding officer he has few superiors. 
Ever the friend of right, he never hesitates in de- 
termined opposition to wrong. Guided by prin- 
ciple, he is always consistent. True to the Con- 
stitution, he is never false to his constituents. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Orr has a predominance of the vital 
temperament, which is indicated by the largeness 
of his chest, the fullness of his face, the plump- 
ness of his muscles, and his general stoutness of 
build and breadth of organization. This gives 
health, warmth, enthusiasm, power of endurance, 
and those qualities of body which sustain the 
brain, and thereby give to the mind zeal, cordi- 
ality, and earnestness of action. He has a fair 
amount of the motive or bilious temperament, 
which gives toughness, power, and hardihood ; 
and he has enough of the mental temperament to 
give clearness of mind and a studious disposition. 
He bears the marks of sound health and a strong 
constitution, and of having inherited these excel- 
lent qualities from a long-lived ancestry. 

By- observing the form of his head it will be 
seen that he is largely developed over the eyes. 
This is the region of the perceptive intellect, and 
in this case indicates unusual practical talent, 
readiness of mind, and ability to gather informa- 
tion, and to take clear, scientific, practical, and 
business views of life. The middle portion of his 
forehead is also large, which shows an excellent 
memory of details, particulars, similar cases, his- 
torical reminiscences, and whatever has transpired 
in his own experience. He carries in his mind 
more of the knowledge which he has gained by 
reading and experience, and can bring it to bear 
on the point in question with more readiness and 
force, than ninety-nine men in a hundred who are 
in public life. The upper part of his forehead is 
only about full, showing less of the abstract and 
profound, philosophical and speculative; hence 
he is less inclined to indulge his mind in problem- 
atical premises and theoretical speculations and 
to argue on abstract questions, than he is to take 
general views, and to regard subjects in their 
practical aspects. He possesses the qualities for 
a historian, and these talents avail him as a 
lawyer and politician, and give him that ready 
business capacity for which, in Congress, he is so 
distinguished. As Speaker of the House, he re- 
quires to remember all the phases and points of 
parliamentary law; to hold in continual readiness 
the usages and customs of a deliberative body, 
and also to be able to see all the windings and 
complications which, in the process of legislation, 
arise from various questions and motions which 
come before the House. This form of forehead 
is also seen in Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, 
Silas Wright, and others who have been dis- 
tinguished for their practical talent, command of 
details, and power to use all their knowledge on 
the spur of the moment, and to the best advan- 
tage. 

Had Mr. Orr devoted himself to sci » in- 
stead of to law and legislation, he would have 
distinguished himself as an investigator, a teach- 
er, and demonstrator. He has a fine development 
of the organ of Language, as seen in the fullness 
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and prominence of the eye. This gives him great 
readiness of speech, while his intellectual faculties 
are so developed as to enable him to arrange all 
his ideas and to clothe his facts and prepare them 
for fitting expression. His temperament gives 
him the requisite emotion for an orator. The top- 
head, especially through the region of Benevo- 
lence and Veneration, rises high, giving him 
considerable religious sentiment, kindness of 
character, and politeness of disposition. 

He has large Firmness—a strong will, great 
desire to finish what he begins, and a disposition 
to drive through difficulties. The more opposi- 
tion he meets the more it seems to fortify his 
mind to grapple with it. More especially if he 
feels confident that his course is right, and that 
time will sanction it. 

His side-head is fully developed, showing fair 
mechanical talent, desire for property, power to be 
reserved and restrain his feelings, prudence, cir- 
cumspection, energy, courage, and efficiency. 

He has strong social affections—finds it very 
easy to make friends, and to show himself bland, 
cordial, and affectionate, not only toward men, 
but toward children and woman. In his own 
social circle, where he feels that he is not watched 
by critical eyes, his manners are very open, frank, 
and undisguised. 

He has large Self-Esteem ; but his veneration 
and friendship modify its actions and soften its 
natural austerity. He is rarely repulsive or 
domineering, still he is dignified—has a just sense 
of his own character, and is determined to com- 
mand respect. His Approbativeness being large, 
induces a pretty active regard for public approval 
and a desire to stand high in the estimation of 
all, more especially those whose character and 
experience give value to their opinions. He will 
do and suffer much to maintain his honor. He is 
laborious, consecutive, and thorough—is anxious 
to understand and to know the bearings and uses 
of everything. Very little escapes his attention 
anywhere, and this sharp observation is pre-emi- 
nently evinced wherever he has care and author- 
ity. He systematizes his thoughts and actions ; 
arranges his ideas and all his business in such a 
way as to do a vast amount of labor with but very 
little friction. We seldom meet with a head in 
which is combined so much strength and self-poised 
energy—so much steadiness of purpose and prac- 
tical judgment, with so much enthusiasm and 
frankness. He rarely loses his mental balance 
from extra heat of passion and emotion, and never 
becomes tame, or prosy, or uninteresting in his 
style of speaking. He is pre-eminently a valu- 
able public man on account of his knowledge, his 
industry, and his practical talent. 





PRANE LESLIE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

Tuts is a marked organization, having some 
very strong and some weak points. His physiology 
gives great susceptibility, an unusual amount of 
vital power, abundance and warmth of arterial 
blood, ardor of mind and love of excitement, con- 
nected with so much of the mental temperament 
as to give intensity and clearness, as well as quick- 
ness of mental action. The muscular system is 
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fairly developed, but not so strong as to be a lead- 
ing condition of the body; hence he should be 
characterized more for brilliancy and display of 
mind than for great physical stamina. He has 
such an amount of vitality as sustains him most 
admirably in his efforts. 

His brain is of rather large size, giving him 
comprehensiveness of mind, and ability to grasp 
the whole subject and master it without much 
difficulty. 

His phrenological developments indicate capac- 
ity to enjoy himself in a variety of ways, or to 
suit himself to great changes of circumstances or 
business, One decided feature of character is 
that of enthusiasm, whole-souledness, great ardor 


and earnestness of mind, and a kind of spirituality | 





or sentimentalism that enables him to magnify his 
thougbts, embellish his ideas, and to take such 
liberal views of subjects as to anticipate future 
results, and feel the full force of the whole at once. 
He is very intuitive—knows all he does know at a 
glance—will grasp a new business in which he 
has no experience, and proceed in it with about 
the same clearness and rapidity as in one to which 
he is already accustomed. He reads character 
and motives intuitively. He has a strong reason- 
ing mind—is original, inventive, critical, analyt- 
ical, and descriptive. He has ability to organize 
business, to calculate, estimate, and make up a 
general plan of action, and with culture or prac- 
tice would be good in figures or mathematics 
His perceptive organs generally are full, and have 
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a fair yet not a controlling influence. His com- 
mand of language is rather good; his memory of 
business transactions, of association of ideas, is 
clear and retentive, but his chief strength of 
memory relates to principles and the general sub- 
stance of a subject. He enjoys mirth and excite- 
ment, has good powers of imitation, is particularly 
fond of the sublime, grand, and imposing in Na- 
ture, and is well qualified to appreciate subjects 
that are on a large scale. 

Another feature of his character is ingenuity, 
contrivance, dexterity, skill, versatility, and power 
to devise ways and means. This faculty, in con- 
junction with his temperament and tone of mind, 
gives great range of action and fine artistic taste. 
He has rather an excess of Benevolence, giving 
unusual sympathy, generous-heartedness, and the 
disposition to “ live and let live.” 

All the moral organs appear to be favorably de- 
veloped, and if exercised according to their natu- 
ral strength they would give him a high tone of 
morality, and general consistency of purpose and 
conduct. He loves to contemplate subjects discon- 
nected from the physical—is decidedly hopeful, 
sanguine, and fond of experimenting. 

He has a very great degree of perseverance and 
determination of mind after he has once settled 
upon any purpose or plan, but is not so quick to 
decide what to do, as he is sure to carry out his 
purposes when formed. 

He is lacking in dignity and self-love, pride, 
haughtiness, and capacity to command and con- 
trol others by the exercise of authority, but is 
ambitious, very mindful of reputation and suc- 
cess, and can not bear to be outdone. He is very 
familiar and affable, and has great personal influ- 
ence over his friends when in their company. He 
also has caution, forethought, and general appre- 
hensiveness as to the result of undertakings, yet 
hopeful of saccess. He is frank, open-hearted, 
candid, liberal in his feelings, and more truly 
natural in his life than men usually are. 

He values money only as a means to gratify his 
wants and accomplish his ends. He is apt to 
consult his wishes and the wants of his friends at 
the expense of his purse. He is not well adapted 
to the financiering department of business, be- 
cause he does-not love money well enough to con- 
fine his mind to the dull drudgery of financiering. 

He has a good appetite, relishes his food highly, 
and enjoys it whether it is plain or otherwise. 

He is not combative, contentious, or given to 
litigation, but his executiveness, force, spirit, and 
resistance to aggression shows heroism if he or his 
friends are assailed. 

His social affections center on woman. He may 
be judicious in the manifestation of his love, but 
he is ardent and passionate, and if he were an 
idle man he would be too much inclined to con- 
centrate his mind on woman. He may love his 
own children, but has not much patience with 
children generally. He is not very much at- 
tached to persons promisouously, but selects his 
friends, and is devoted to them. 

He is adapted to change and a versatile life, 
and can carry more details and cares in his mind 
than most persons can. 

He derives the tone of his mind from his 
mother, and with his temperament he is more 
susceptible, enthusiastic, imaginative, sympa- 





thetic, genial, sentimental, original, ingenious, 
neat, tasteful, cautious, loving, and luxurious 
than he is rigid, courageous, patient, dignified or 
bold, proud or positive, in his character. 


F: BIOGRAPHY. 

There is, probably, no name more widely 
known throughout the United States than that of 
the subject of our present sketch. Wherever 
periodical literature finds its way, the name of 
Frank Leslie is as familiar as “‘ household words.” 
This wide-spread celebrity has been achieved by 
unflagging industry and unfaltering perseverance 
in the endeavor to supply the popular wants, and 
in doing so to aim at popularizing art by placing 
it in a cheap form before all classes of the people. 
Frank Leslie's specialty is illustrated publica- 
tions. This specialty is the natural result of his 
early predilections, of his later studies, and of 
his maturer consideration. 

When a mere child he evinced a decided passion 
for cutting and carving wood in grotesque and 
curious designs, and engravings seemed to pos- 
sess more attractions for him than they did for 
children in general. The smallest accidental cir- 
cumstances in early life frequently decide our 
whole course in the future, and so it was in the 
ease of Frank Leslie. It so happened that on his 
way to school he had always to pass and repass 
silversmith’s shop, and he was unconsciously, but 
irresistibly, attracted to gaze into the window 
where the men were engaged in engraving letters 
and designs upon various articles of silver and 
gold. Many an hour that should have been de- 
voted to the school-room was thus spent, and 
judging by after-results they were not unprofit- 
ably spent, for in those hours the impulses which 
were to become stronger and stronger until they 
formed the life-object, were first warmed into 
being. Nothing connected with the subject 
escaped his observation. He marked the tools 
that were used and the manner of using them, 
and he did not rest until he had obtained suf- 
ficient of the graver’s instruments to commence 
operations on his own account. This was accom- 
plished at the cost of many youthful enjoyments, 
for it was only by hoarding his pocket-money that 
he at last acquired the treasures he so longed for. 
His first essays were rough, of course, but they 
displayed a genius for the art, and his strides and 
advances were rapid and decided. He had to 
work out all the difficulties himself, but every 
evening’s labor gave him increased freedom of 
manipulation, and at last he achieved a cut of a 
well-known public building, with the execution 
of which he felt satisfied. He showed it to some 
of his school-mates, and at length the master of 
the school sawit. It so happened that the master 
had been born within sight of the building in 
question, and was familiar with every part of it. 
He pronounced the engraving accurate and excel- 
lent, and predicted high eminence for the young 
artist, and gave him warm encouragement, advice, 
and assistance. From that moment young Leslie 
adopted wood-engraving as a profession, and after 
the usual struggles attendant upon the first steps 
in life, he achieved a reputation and a position 
which enabled him, when scarcely twenty years 
of age, to start an engraving establishment of his 
own. Frank Leslie, at this period of his life, was 
not only one of the first engravers of the time, but 





he was a far-seeing man of business, and felt a 
lively conviction that in America there was a 
wide field for the engraver’s art, which could be 
profitably worked and cultivated, and determined 
to undertake the speculation as soon as the time 
was ripe and the circumstances favorable. 

No man possesses a more thorough and practi- 
cal knowledge of engraving than Frank Leslie. 
He has been connected with most of the illustrat- 
ed papers in the country, commencing with Glea- 
son’s Pictorial. When Barnum started his illus- 
trated paper in connection with the Beaches, Leslie 
was treated with to superintend the engraving de- 
partment. 

Mr. Barnum had such entire confidence in the 
ability of Frank Leslie, in his particular depart- 
ment, that he offered to add $20,000 to the 
$20,000 already invested in the paper, if the sole 
charge was given into Mr. Leslie’s hands. The 
offer was not accepted, and the failure of the 
paper is a matter of histery. 

To Frank Leslie we are indebted for the present 
perfection to which the method is brought of 
printing from wood-cuts upon a cylinder press. 
The usual method was to pile layer upon layer of 


‘paper until the requisite thickness and hardness 


was obtained, which was literally working in the 
dark ; the new system introduced a hard material 
at once for overlays, obviating the usual great 
waste both of time and paper. The old method 
was slow and inadequate, and he alone compre- 
hended the new system ; and all those who are now 
remarkable for excellence in printing from wood- 
cuts by the new system have learned the art in 
his employ. 

After the failure of Barnum’s Illustrated 
Paper, Frank Leslie commenced publishing on 
his own account. The first work he issued was 
Frank Leslie’s Gazette of Fashion, and it was 
conceded on all sides that no similar journal in 
the world could compete with it in the variety 
and suitableness of its matter, and the exquisite 
execution and recherche style of its engravings. 
Shortly afterward he published the Wew York 
Journal, which he bought when its circulation 
wag at a very low ebb, and putting the life of his 
enterprise into it, speedily raised its circulation 
to a profitable point. Then came Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, which is now in the third 
year of its existence, and is an example of that 
ability and industry of which we have spoken, in 
the engravings with which it abounds and in the 
rapidity with which the events of to-day are illus- 
trated in its pages to-morrow. 

The latest publication of Frank Leslie is his 
great Family Magazine, with which he has in- 
corporated the Gazette of Fashion. The new 
Family Magazine has met with a success more 
rapid and remarkable than any of his preceding 
works, and has attained a circulation in a few 
months for which other magazines have toiled for 
years. 

There can not be a doubt but that wood-engrav- 
ing has received a wonderful impulse from the 
personal exertions and enterprise of Frank Leslie, 
and that it owes much to his skill and judgment. 
He was the first publisher in America, or, perhaps, 
in the world, that maintained a full engraving es- 
tablishment for his own publications alone ; and 
yet so large and so constant is the demand created 
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by his various illustrated publications upon his 
engraving corps, that he is compelled almost daily 
to call in outside assistance. 

In addition to these several publications, Frank 
Leslie has issued an illustrated newspaper in the 
German language, which on the first number at- 
tained a paying circulation, and has gone on in- 
creasing with remarkable rapidity. It supplied 
a want among our German citizens, and their 
patronage has been earnest and liberal. 

The aggregate circulation of his several pub- 
lications can not be less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand weekly. To supply the paper for 
this numerous edition exhaustg the entire re- 
sources of one mill, and employs, in editorial 
labor, draughtsmen, engravers, compositors, 
printers, and clerks, some hundred and fifty souls, 
to say nothing of those who derive a living 
through his works as agents or salesmen. 

Mr. Leslie’s business may be truly called 
gigantic, and the ability which enables him to 
oversee and conduct the whole proves him to be a 
remarkable man. Where men of large capital, 
prestige, and power have signally failed, he with 
no other capital than practical knowledge, busi- 
ness tact, and fearless enterprise, has as signally 
succeeded. He is a self-made man; he has given 
a good account of the gifts with which he was en- 
dowed, and he can climb on; the ladder will not 
fall from beneath his feet, for he builded it him- 
self ; it is strong and well made, and it rests upon 
a foundation that will not fail him. 





SECRET OF SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 


—_—++e-_—_ 


A neIcHBor of ours, who has been in a 
prosperous business for over twenty years, 
and has accumulated a handsome fortune, 
remarked tu us recently, in front of his show- 
window, where he had arranged his goods 
in most attractive style: “I take as much 
pains to make my place attractive now as I 
did the first month after I commenced 
business ; and though I do not care a straw 
for the receipts of this or any other day, 
and could retire from business without in- 
convenience, still, i feel as if I must do as 
good a business as possible, and I am as 
anxious to please my customers as when | 
was not worth a hundred dollars.” 

Our neighbor is known far and near as 
one of the most successful of business-men 
in the city. He has the best of everything 
in his line; he is courteous in his man- 
ners, liberal and just in his dealings, hence 
he has a right to his share of patronage ; 
but his ambition and sense of obligation to 
serve and please the public is doubtless the 
great secret of his success. He is not 
above his business, but attends to it prompt- 
ly, complacently, courteously, and earnest- 
ly; and though he could live without the 
custom of either agreeable or disagreeable 
people, by doing half a business or no 
business at all, still he never fails to bow, 
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and smile, and utter a pleasant remark, and 
“Thank you, sir,” when you pay for what 
you have bought; and you leave his prem- 
ises with pleasant sensations, and always 
expect on returning to be greeted with a 
smile of welcome. Nor do you ever find 
in this place an apparent greediness after 
great bargains. You ask for what you 
wish; are not urged to buy, and one price 
only is named. If you happen to have 
smooth shillings or badly worn quarters, 
they are taken without any words or sour 
looks, and when you give good money you 
always get as good change as the money 
which you give, If you pay gold they re- 
turn you gold, if possible, and in all their 
transactions you never see a disposition to 
take the advantage either.in giving you worse 
goods than you buy, or charging more for 
goods than you contract to pay, either in 
fact or indirectly, by taking advantage of 
you in making change. He is honest, 
kind, and obliging. People have an idea 
that such a man deserves snecess; they 
feel complacent in transacting business with 
him, and he has only to be attentive, polite, 
and just, and his success is certain. Let 
young men remember that it is not good 
policy to be too independent, too proud, 
stiff, sharp in their replies, or sharp in 
their bargains, if they would succeed in 
business. Do not employ Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, and Combativeness in such a 
manner that they shall overshadow Benev- 
olence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, Ad- 
hesiveness, and Approbativeness. 

If you cheat a man a penny, or stick for 
it too closely even when it is really due, it 
may be at your cost to the tune of a thou- 
sand dollars. If you give an unkind reply, 
it may cost you a customer and the patron- 
age of all his friends; indeed, a single in- 
advertency, or discourtesy, or meanness, 
or perhaps even justice, if you clamor for it 
too sternly in little matters, may ruin your 
prospects and break up your business, fur 


“A pebble in the streamlet scant 
Hath turned the course of many a river; 
A dew-drop on the baby plant 
Hath warped the giant oak forever.” 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


Tue New York Day Book, speaking of the 
“ Manual of Phonography” and the science of re- 
porting in general, remarks : 

The advantages of short-hand writing are too 
well understood to expatiate upon. It is an in- 
dispensable element to-day, in a complete educa- 
tion, and, as a writer justly expresses, “as a 
science, draws out the powers of the mind, exciting 
invention, improving ingenuity, maturing the 
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judgment, and endowing the memory with the 
superior advantages of precision, vigilance, and 
perseverance.” 

The facility it affords to the acquisition of 
learning, renders it an indispensable branch in 
the education of youth, and an accomplishment in 
mature age, which may not only be a source of 
intellectual pleasure but of pecuniary profit. The 
best work out upon this science is that of Ben- 
jamin Pitman; plain, easily comprehended, and 
progressive in character; taking the student 
along with a rapidity equal to his comprehension 
of the art, and yet not so hurriedly as to leave 
any principle of tone or character unexplained or 
misunderstood. The self-teaching applicant, who 
sits down quietly and alone to master the singu- 
lar Greek-like scrolls, angles, and curves, will 
be surprised at the discovery of the natural prin- 
ciple upon which the idea was founded by the 
author of this science; and the ease with which 
he gets at the root of it will stimulate him to that 
further degree of investigation which will, in a 
short time, render him an adept in this very use- 
ful branch of education. For speech reporting, 
this science is peculiarly advantageous. No other 
system of writing can be made to give a verbatim 
report of a fluent speaker; the most rapid orator 
may see his ideas, in all the beautiful imagery in 
which they were presented to an admiring crowd, 
again put forth through the columns of a news- 
paper, unmarred, and perfect as in the original. 

It is not to be supposed that such a valuable 
agent to the intelligent mind, and particularly to 
the man of literary occupation, will be neglected, 
and we know of no better work on the subject than 
the one alluded to. 





— +—- 


EDUCATION. 


On this subject much has been written, yet it is 
still imperfectly understood, and we shall continue 
to receive new light upon it as long as discoveries 
are made in the science of human nature. Every 
accession to physiological or phrenological science, 
every observation or discovery, which tends to en- 
lighten man on his relations to nature, does its 
part toward promoting a true system of education. 
There is no science or art that has yet arrived at 
perfection, and the subject under consideration 
certainly forms no exception to the general rule. 

The ideas that many people entertain in regard 
to education are narrow in the extreme. They 
seem to think that if children go through with a 
routine of schooling, and acquire sufficient knowl- 
edge to enable them to transact the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, their education is completed. 

How often do we hear young people talk of hav- 
ing finished their education! In this they are 
probably mistaken. Education has been called 
the work of a life, and this appears reasonable if 
we suppose that life to be extended beyond our 
present state of existence, and to continue through- 
out eternity. Man should be educated as a whole, 
physically, intellectually, and morally; should be 
made acquainted with the great truth, that every 
violation of nitural law is accompanied by a pen- 
alty from which there is no escape. 

People surely would not be so ready to do wrong 
if they could be convinced that every wrong act 
they commit injures them more, infinitely more, 
than all the paltry gain which can ever accrue to 
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them from such conduct. If this fact could be 
thoroughly impressed upon the minds of people 
generally, it would undoubtedly do much in the 
cause of reform. Physical education should re- 
ceive more attention than itdoesat present. Health 
is admitted by all to be among the most valuable 
of earthly possessions. Then why not adopt the 
necessary means to secure this’ important result ? 
The practice of keeping small children shut up in a 
schoolhouse during the long summer days, for the 
purpose of getting them out of their parents’ way, is 
very reprehensible, and should be speedily abol- 
ished. How much better it would be to give them 
an opportunity to ramble through fields and woods, 
and thus, while gaining healthful exercise, become 
familiar with the works of nature! Indeed, there 
is no volume that can be studied with greater 
profit, either by old or young, than the book of 
nature. The fresh, green foliage and delicate blos- 
soms of spring, the highly colored flowers of sum- 
mer, the variegated hues of an autumnal forest, 
and the ripening fruits; in short, all the works of 
nature combine to teach a series of lessons para- 
mount in importance, and possessing an intellect- 
ual interest equal to their practical utility. 

All nature bears the impress of truth, and its 
study has a tendency to elevate and refine the 
mind and promote virtue and morality. By closely 
observing nature we are enabled to trace many 
analogies which lead to the discovery of new truths 
and throw much light on the grand mystery of 
human existence and destiny, which is, in fact, a 
part of nature’s beautiful system. The system of 
nature consists of numerous parts, which depend 
upon each other and combine to forma whole. Of 
course, then, the more extended our knowledge of 
these parts, the clearer will be our conception of 
the whole, and the more elevated will be our stand- 
ard as intellectual beings. 

But in the study of nature, as in every other 
study, great care should be taken to investigate 
and discover, if possible, the why and wherefore 
of every phenomenon and operation, and thus per- 
form a most important part in the work of educa- 
tion, by improving and developing the reasoning 
faculties There is one among the numerous 
branches of natural science that should not be 
neglected, and that is the science of human nature, 
usually divided into the two distinct branches of 
Phrenology and Physiology. To improve ourselves, 
either physically or mentally, it is necessary to 
understand something of our own organizations. 
A knowledge of ourselves is also of great use as a 
means of preserving health. But it is unnecessary 
to dwell longer upon this subject, as its intrinsic 
importance must be obvious to all. J.D. M. 





“ Parapise Lost.”—When this great produc- 
tion appeared, in 1667, the celebrated Waller 
wrote of it: ‘*The old, blind schoolmaster, John 
Milton, hath published a tedious poem on the fall 
of man; if its length be not considered a merit, 
it has no other.” 

Thomas Ellwood, an intelligent and learned 
Quaker, who was honored by the intimate friend- 
ship of Milton, used to read to him various authors 
in the learned languages, and thus contributed as 
well to his own improvement as to solace the dark 
hours of the poet when he had lost his sight. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN DELAWARE CO, 
N. Y. 

Ir gives us pleasure to call attention to our 
friend H. B. Gibbons, and to commend him as a 
good, practical phrenologist. He resides at Frank- 
lin, Delaware County, N. Y., and spends his time 
in lecturing, chiefly in this State. Communities 
desiring a course of lectures from one who is a 
correct examiner, can address him at Franklin, 
N. Y. We have received the following resolu- 
tions, which we cheerfully insert, as we know he 
well deserves them.—[Eps. Puren. JourNAu.] 


Whereas we have listened, with much pleasure and 
profit, to a course of nine lectures upon the science of 
Phrenology and its practical utility, given at the M. E. 
Church in this place, by H. B. Gibbons, of Franklin, in 
this county, therefore , 

Resolved, That we recognize in Mr. Gibbons a teacher 
of Phrenology of the first order, able to elucidate the prin- 
ciples of the science, and instruct the candid and inquiring 
mind, and one well calculated te restore Phrenology to 
confidence where it has suffered from the ignorance of 
pretenderse 

Re olved, That Mr. Gibbons has given the most pos- 
itive proof that Phrenology is true, and a science of great 
practical benefit to mankind, in training and educating 
the mind; and he has also, in a clear and able manner, 
vindicated it from the imputation of any tendency to ma- 
terialism, fatalism, or any other ié#m not in harmony with 
the nature of man, and with the spirit and letter of reve- 
lation. 

Resolved, That we cheerfully recommend him as a gen- 
tleman well qualified to give satisfaction as a teacher and 
lecturer—able to impart much useful knowledge to persons 
of every age and condition, 

Rewvlwed, That we consider the general diffusion of 
Phrenology and Physiology as ducive to the happi 

and prosperity of community, making us acquainted with 
“the laws of health, and of inestimable value in training and 
educating the mind. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the Frank’in Vieitor and Pureno.oeicaL Journa. for 
publication. 











Joun Hastings, 
Joun Catnoun, M.D., 
Jd. Zt, 

Brvsutanp, Detaware Co., N. Y., Feb. 1, 1858. 


Committee. 





Power or A Busuet or Coars.—It is well 
known to modern engineers that there is virtue in 
a bushel of coals, properly consumed, to raise 
seventy millions of pounds weight a foot high. 
This is actually the average effect of an engine 
at this moment working at Huel Town, in Corn- 
wall. Let us pause a moment, and consider what 
this is equivalent to in matters of practice. The 
ascent of Mount Blanc from the valley of Cha- 
mouni is considered, and that with justice, as the 
most toilsome feat that a strong man can execute 
in two days. The combustion of two pounds of 
coals would place him on the summit. The Menai 
Bridge, one of the most stupendous works of art 
that has been raised by man in modern ages, con- 
sists of a mass of iron, not less than four millions 
of pounds in weight, suspended a medium height 
of about 120 feet above the level of the sea. The 
combustion of seven bushels of coals would suffice 
to raise it to the place where it hangs. The 
great pyramid of Egypt is composed of granite. 
It is 700 feet in the side of its base, and 500 in 
perpendicular height, and stands on eleven acres 
of ground. Its weight is therefore 12,700 mil- 
lions of pounds, at a medium height of 125 feet ; 
consequently it would be raised by the effort of 
about 630 chaldrons of coal—a quantity con- 
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sumed in some founderies in a week. The annual 
consumption of coals in London is estimated at 
1,500,000 chaldrons. The effect of this quantity 
would suffice to raise a cubical block of marble, 
2,200 feet in the side, through a space equal to 
its own height, or to pile one such mountain upon 
another. The Monte Nuovo, near Pozzuoli (which 
was erupted in a single night by volcanic fire), 
might have been raised by such an effort from a 
depth of 40,000 feet, or about eight miles. 





A NEW PREMIUM, 
WORTH FIFTY DOLLARS ($50 00). 





For the encouragement of friends, co-workers, 
and agents, we have concluded to offer as follows: 
To the person who may send us the largest list of 
subscribers for the PHreENoLoGicAL JouRNAL, 
between the present time and the first of May, 
1858, we will give 

A Hanpsome CasInet, 
embracing forty of our best Phrenological speci- 
mens, selected from our large collection—the same 
as those we sell at Twenty-Five DoLLaArs; also, 
the worth of 
Twenty-Five Dotuars 1n Booxs, 
which may be selected from our extensive cata- 
logue, making, in all, a premium worth the hand- 
some sum of 
Firry Dotuars. 

The above shall be promptly awarded to the suc- 
cessful party, soon after the first of next May. 

The Castner will prove a valuable acquisition 
to any man, and may form the nucleus for a large 
Town, County, State, or National collection, while 
a library worth $25 would grace the book-case, 
and aid to ornament the mind of any reader. Now 
the question arises, ‘‘ Who shall be the happy re- 
cipient of these trephies?” A little well-directed 
effort will secure them tosomeone. Reader, what 
say you ? would you like this valuable Caninet, 
and this very handsome Lisrary? 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

For $50, we will send Owe Hunprep Copies 
of the Parexo_ocicaL JovuRNAL one year, to one or one 
hundred different persons, and $5 in Books published by 
us, as & Prewivm to those who get up the club. 

For $20, forty copies of the Jovgnat will be sent a year, 
and $2 in Books. 

For $10, twenty copies of the Jovrnat and $1 in books. 

For $5, ten copies of the Jovgnat will be sent one year. 

For $1, one copy will be sent a year. 

ee $8. For Taree Dottars, a copy of the Purevo- 
LOGIOAL JouRNAL, Water-Cure Journat, and Lire [iivs- 
TRATED (weekly), will be sent a year to one address. 

Clubs large and small may be made of one or of both 
JovrNALs, and the premiums will be sent as above. 
Address, Fow.zr anp W115, 808 Broadway, New York. 





Go Correspondents, 


Querist.—What causes men to be excited or to 
quake, when speaking before an audience ? 

Ans.—There are many causes for this. Large Cautious- 
ness and Approbativeness, and small Self-Esteem and 
Combativeness, with a very ptibl P t, are 
the chief causes; but conscious want of preparation for 
speaking is often the cause. 2d. The tone or quality of 
the organ zation is improved by proper exercise and hab- 
its, or depressed by bad habits. 

L. B.—You can send a club of ten subscribers 
made up of one or both Jovgna.s, and you can add names 
for Lure at the best club rates. See Prospectus. 
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REWARD OF LABOR. 





Ture is a reward for human endeavor far surpassing 
that which is measured by price. He who tries to en- 
lighten and bless his fellow-men, and they respond in a 
manner expressive of elevation, improvement, and grat- 
itude, has a reward far superior and more enduring than 
any of a financial character. We could fill pages of thank- 
ful and affectionate r to the teachings of the Jour- 
wat. Such friendly words cheer and encourage us, and 
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such efforts as are made by many friends to extend the 
circulation of the JounNAL awaken in us the deepest grat- 


itude. Friends, we thank you for your efforts—not for 


ourselves merely, but mainly for the advancement of the 
cause of human improvement. The hard times have not 
hindered our valued self-appointed co-workers from get- 
ting up clubs, and since we have reduced the number of 
subscriptions from twenty down to ten, these little clubs 
are flowing in like a thousand rills from the hill@Mes, and 
promise much for the dissemination of the glorious truths 
of our man-reforming science. We give a few specimens 
of what the people and the papers say : 


Rev. B. W., of Ohio, writes: “ Hard times or no hard 
times, I can not do without the Journan. Here is the 
only dollar I have had for three months, and when I shall 
see another I do not know; but having bread for the 
body, I must have food for the mind, even though I have 
no cash for the pocket, so here is the lonesome dollar for 
my old friend the Jovrna..” 


F. J., of Illinois, writes: “I have read the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JouRNAL for ten years, and have no idea of doing 
without it, for through its teachings I have been led to 
abandon the use of tobacco and alcoholic liquors, and to 
see my character in such a light as to reform my habits 
and improve my disposition in many respects. Fearing 
the hard times might shorten your subscription list, I have 
spent a few evenings among my neighbors, and the follow- 
ing club of fifteen names is the resalt. If every old sub- 
scriber would take a little spare time, your list might be 
swelled enormously. God bless you for what you have 
done for me, and may many others in like manner be 
benefited !” 


From our friends of the press we are receiving the most 
kindly notices, a few of which we append : 


The PurenotoeicaL Jovrnat is to the American re- 
former what the thunderbolts of Jupiter were to Vulcan. 
It is the great armory, in fact, from which many of the 
leading ideas of our age are drawn. What does the cause 
of truth notowe toit? Its step has been firm yet noiseless. 
No great excitements have marked the pathway of its 
course ; and yet it has done more to dethrone superstition, 
conserve public morals, and promote enlarged and liberal 
ideas in the minds of men, than any other one journal we 
know of. To be had on subscription at this office.—At- 
lantic ( Maas.) Messenger. 


The Warter-Cure and ParenotocicaL Jovrnats for 
November have been received from their enterprising 
publishers, FowLer anp Weis. Both of these monthlies 
are full of useful and entertaining matter—such matter as 
is of practical, every-day importance. In point of genuine 
utility, no pudlications coming from New York can com- 
pare with those of Fowier anp Weis. Everything we 
receive from them is perused by us with more than ordin- 
ary care —Nushua (N. 7.) Oasis, 


We consider the Parenotocicat and Warer-Cure 
Journats and Lire It_ustratep as the choicest family 
papers in the United States. No three journals in the 
country contain so much and so valuable reading matter 
for the family as we find in these model papers. If any of 
our readers want their money’s worth, send to 808 Broad- 
way, New York, and obtain these journals.—Southern 
M dical Reformer. 


It has puzzled our brain not a little, as we have contem- 
plated the quality of the paper, mechanical execution, the 
fine engravings, and the amount of carefully prepared 
reading matter in the Journals and Life Illustrated, to 
know how the publishers cow/d afford them at so low a 
price. It is a puzzle to us still.—Binghamton Standard. 








Fo R 1 8 58. 

Tuts Journat is devoted to the science of human nature. 
Tt aims to teach man his powers, duties, and relations: bow 
to make the most of himself, and thus secure the highest 
mental and physical well-being. 

Pracricat Purenowoery, or how to read character, Self 


Improvement, Home Education, Government, Selection of 
Parsuits, Choice of Apprentices, Clerks, Partners in Busi- 
ness, and Companions for Life will be clearly set forth. Bi- 
ography, with Portraits, Natural History of Man, Mechan- 
ism, Agriculture, and Architecture, with Engravings, will 
make the Journal! an interesting and valuable family guide 
and companion to all readers. 

Published mon bly, in form for binding, at $1 00 a year; 
Ten Copies, $5 00; Twenty Copies, $10 00. 








Tue Water-CurzE JouR- 
NAL For 1858. 

Devoted to Physiology, Hycropathy, and the Laws of Life 

and Health—with Engravings illustrating the Human S8ye- 

tem—A Gaide to Health and Longevity. 

Goop Heatta 18 ovr Great Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes of 
Disease. Al! subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bath- 
ing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupa- 
tion, ete., are clearly presented in the Warzr-Cvez Jovur- 


Nat. Hydropathy is fully explained and applied to all 


known diseases. The Water-Cure is not equaled by any 
other mode of treatment in those complaints peculiar to 
Women. Particular directions are given for the treatment 
of ordinary cases at noms, 80 that all may apply it. Believ- 
ing Health to be the basis of all happiness, we rely on the 
friends of good Health to place a copy of Taz Warzr-Cure 
Jovrnat in every family in the United States. Single Copy. 
$1 a year; Ten Copies, $5; Twenty Copies, $10. 





Lire ILLUSTRATED. 1858. 

A Firs -Class Pictorial Weekly Newepaper devoted to 
News, Literature, Science, and the Ars; to Enterrarn- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Procress. Designed to en- 
courage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELIANOE, and 
ACTIVITY among the people; to point out the mans of 
profitable economy; and to discuss and illustrate the Lzap- 
ING IDEAS OF THE Day; and to advocate PottricaL and IN- 
DUSTRIAL RIGHTS FOR ALL OLassEs. A paper whi-h ought 
to be read by every family. 

Its columns contain Original Esseys—Historical, Bio- 
graphical, aad Descriptive; Sketches of Travel and Ad- 
venture; Pvetry, Painting, Masic, Sculpture, etc. ; Articles 
on Science, Agriculture, Horticultare, Physiolngy, Edaca- 
tion, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is 
of importance and interest ; a!l combining to render it one 

the Best Famity Newspapers in THE Wor.p. 

erms TO CivBs.—Single Ovopy, a year, $2 00; Ten 
Copies, $10 00. 

Liez ILLusrestep will be sent to new subscribers three 
months, in clubs for twenty-five cents each, that it may be 
tried, and ite merits fally un¢ erstood, 

Publisbed every Satarday by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broad «ay, New York. 

For Tuner Dotiars, a copy of the PareNoLoetoat Joun- 
wat, Lire Intusteatep (weekly), and the Watrr-Ovre 
JournaL, will be sent @ year to one address. Now is the 
time to subscribe and form Clubs. 





Frrenps—Co-worKers—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you? 





Announcement, 


Rurat Hanvn-Books. 
HAND-BOOKS FOR HOME JMPROVEMENT—SECOND SERIES. 
We have the pl of ig a new series of 

Hand-Books for Home-Improv it, by the au- 
thor of “ How to Talk,” “ How to Behave,” etc. 

The forthcoming volumes will be devoted to a popular 
exposition of the more important branches of Rural Econ- 
omy and Rural Art; thus promoting public taste, enhanc- 
ing domestic comfort, and diminishing the expenses and 
increasing the profits of Rural Life and Industry. 

Like the previous series, these works have been prepared 
in compliance with a clearly expressed popular demand. 
Such books are wanted, and we have undertaken to supply 
them ata price which will bring them within the reach of 
everybody. They will be brought out in the same general 
style as our “Educational Series,” and furnished at the 
ame price. The series comprises : 

THE HOUSE: 

A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture, or How to Build 
Houses, Barns, Poultry Houses, Ice Houses, and other 
Out-Buildings, Arbors, Ornamental Fences, Gates, etc. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 














THE GARDEN: 

A Pocket Manual of Practical Horticulture; comprising 
Directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen Vegetables, Fruits, 
Flowers, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and an expo- 
sition of the Laws of Vegetable Life and Growth. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 





THE FARM: 

A Pocket Manual of Practical Agriculture; with Chap- 
ters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Manures, Draining, 
Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, etc. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 





DOMESTIC ANIMALS: 

A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse and Sheep Husbandry ; 
with Directions for the Breeding and Management of 
Swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, etc., the Treat- 
ment of their Diseases, and a Chapter on Bees. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 

“The Garden” will appear first, and will be issued early 
in the spring. It will be the most thcreugh, comprehen- 
sive, lucid, and practical work of its size and price, on the 
subject of Horticulture, ever published. Persons desiring 
to insure themselves against delay in receiving it should 
send in their orders at once, as the demand will be great, 
and “ first come, first served” the rule. 

The four works will be furnished to subscribers ordering 
them all at the same time, for $1 00. 

Subscription books are now open. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 oe New York. 
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Granawm’s Barer Lonenanp; A System 
of Longhand Contractions, by means of which the Prin- 
cipal Advantages of Shorthand are secured without re- 
sort to Stenographie Characters, and with perfect Legi- 
bility. By Andrew J. Graham, author of the “ Report- 
er’s Manual,” “A System for the Rapid Expression of 
Numbers,” etc. Muslin, beautifully lettered in gilt; 
price 63 cents. 

We have here not only a new book, but a novel subject. 
“Our present mode of communication,” justly observes an 
English Review, “must be felt to be cumbersome in the 
last degree—unworthy of these days of invention ; and we 
require some means of bringing the operations of the mind 
and of the hand into closer correspondence.” There is a 
wide demand for some practical method of shortening the 
common hand—a system which, though it may not be so 
beneficial as Phonography, may be easily acquired, and so 
legible that it may at once be applied to the principal pur- 
poses of writing: and, if Mr. Graham’s Brief Longhand 
should prove as practical as it seems, it can not fail to come 


into general use. For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 
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Cuorce GARDEN AND FLower 


SEEDS.—The following, = up in packages at 10 cents 
each, will be sent, prepaid by mail, on receipt of price to any 
Post-office in the U. 8., by Fowirr anp Weis: 

Articheke, Large Squash Pepper, 

Asparagus, SweetSpanish do. 

Extra Karly Turnip Beet, Sweet Mountain do. ng Mangos), 
Rariy Blood Turnip do., Large Cheese ier ~1ae 

Long Blood do., Mammoth 

Long Smooth Blood do. Long Scarlet Radish, 

Early Purple Cape Broccolf, Scarlet Turnip do., 

Early York bbage, White do. do., 

Rarly Waketield do., Yellow do, 

Early Ox Heart do., Chinese 4 inter do., 

Large Late Bergen do., Black Pall do., 

Large Late Drumhead do., Victoria Rhubarb, 

Large Late Plat Dutch do., Linneus do., 


Fine Drumhead Savoy do., Salaify, 

Red Dutch do., Scorzonera, 

Early Horw Carrot, Round Spinach, 
Long Orange do., New Flanders 6 


Long White do. Prickly 

Thorburn’s Nonpareil Guirem, Early White Bush ‘Squash, 
Early Londen Summer Crook Neck do., 
Late do. bh Lima Cocoanut be 
Eaily Walcheren do., Bostow Marrow 

Early Short Green Cucumber,” Winter C ook Neck rm 
Karly White Spined do., 
Early Green Cluster do., 
Long Green Prickly do., 


Larce Red Tomato, , 
Large Red Smooth do., 
ae ce Yellow do., 


West lucia Gherkin, do., Red Cherry do., * 
Improved New York Egg plant, Yellow Cherry do., * 
Curled Scotch Kale, Pear Shaped do., 
White Cabbace Lettuce, Yellow Plum do, 

Ice Dramhead do., Karly White Dateb ‘Tarntp, 
Early Cu led Silesia = oe White Globe do., 
Hardy Green White Norfolk ae 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Mcion, Yellow Stone 


Gr- en Citron do., Yellow Aberdeen an 
Skillman's Netted do., New Yellow Finland do.., 
Cantelope do., improved Buta Baga, 
Ice Oream Water do., ce 

New Orange do., do., Summer Savory, 
Carolina do., do., Winter do., 

apple do., do., Sweet Marjoram, 

Citron do., for preserves, Thyme, 

Long Green Okra, Lemon ‘Balm, 

improved Dwarf do., Coriander, 


Large Red Onion, Fennel, 


Large Yellow do., Lavender, 
Large White do, Rosemary, 
Extra Curled Parsley, Hyssop. 
Improved Parsnip, Pennyroyal, 
Cherry Pepper, Catnip, 


Long Cayenne do., Elecainpane. 


The following are too bulky to be sent by mail, but may 


be ordered by express at the following prices, in New 
York. Address ae. AND WELL, as below: 


.) Cents, 
Early Mazagan Beans, per “2 Champion of Eng’nd Peas, per 
Sword Long Pod do., 20 quart, 40 
Broad Windsor do., “* 20 Queen of Dwarf do., * 50 
Early Rob Roy Dwi “25 British Queen do, “ 50 
Barly China Dwf. “95 Halr’s New Dwf, Mammoth “ 75 
Barly Mohawk “25 Stanley Marrow do., “ 
Barty Half Moon . “25 Kuight’s New Tall Mam- 

Early Nonparetl “os moth Marrow, $1 00 
Early Black Tampico “2 Dwf G'den Marrowfat, “ 20 
Early Marvowtat (White) ‘‘ 20 Dwf. Biue imperial, ** 20 
Early Zebra Dwf. “25 Bishop's Long P..dded, “40 
Horticultural Pole “ 40 Coun. Field Pumpkin, “956 
Red Pole Cranberry “ 40 Spring Vetches or Tareas, “ 95 
Extra Early * 00 Ovace Orange * % 
Daniel 0’ Rourke “00 Yellow iacuat, per (es 1 00 
Ex’ Early Cedo Nolll Peas, “ 40 Huney do., 1 00 
Extra Early Canada do., “ 40 Apple Seed, “ $0 


Ex'a Ely Prince Albert do., “26 Pear do., oe 6 
Barly Warwick 40... “95 Strawberry Seed, 13 sorts 
Karly Chariton do, “ 20 seperate, per paper, 25 
Early Washington do, “ 20 Curraat Seed, 2 


For the South, California, and Oregon these seeds should 
be ordered at once, for Spring eee In Piorida, Louis- 
jana, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, issiseippi the people 
will soon plant their gardens, We hope ali will be ready 
in good time, for a good garden furnishes half the food for 
many a family. 


Frower Seeps.—Peerarp sy Mart.— We have obtained 
from the best sources, in Europe and America, a choice se- 
lection of the best varieties of FLowxr Seeps yet produced. 
They are carefully assorted and put up, with os wrap- 
pers ia DOLLAR PACKAGES, to go by matrL, postpaid. 


PACKAGE NO. 1.—SIXTEEN KINDS. 
Didiseus Corulea, Anoual China Pink, 
Ipomeea Burridgii, Searlet Cacalia, 
Phiox Drummondil, Centawea Americana, 
Mixed Po: tulaca, Fine Dwarf Chive Aster, 
Mignonette. Mixed Globe Amaranthus, 
African Hibisc Mixed Candytaft. 
Calliopsts aegis picta, Fine Dwarf Lupins, 
White Cypress Vine, Mixed Petunia. 


PACKAGE NO. 2.—FOURTEEN KINDS. 
Phlox Queen Victoria, Fine Pansy, 
Centranthus Mac: osiphen, Mixed Leptosiphon, 
New Carvation striped Portulaca, Lupinus Cruckshankil, 
Gaura Liodheimerta, Mixed Nemophiia, 
Centaurea Depress, Mixed Thunbergia, 
New larxe fuwerlng Mignonette, Finest German Srabtous 
Extra Doubie China Pink, New Drop Scarlet Nasturtiom, 


PACKAGE NO. 3.—TWELVE KINDS. 
Acrociinium Ruseum, Perllla Nankinensis 
Phlox Louis Napoleon, New Va tegated Viola Tricolor, 
New White striped Pink, Povtulaca Aurea 
New Camellia Haleame, RBlumenbachia Incignis, 
New Variegated Flax, Whitlavia Grandifiora, 
Mixed Eutoca, Viacarta Coli Rosea. 


[Those who wish for only 1 packageof these FLower Szzps, 
should spect/y according Ww the ainaen, which 

—No. 1, No. 2,or No. 8 It will be seep thet No, 1 con- 
tains sixt-en varieties; No. 2, fourt en varieties, and No. 8, 
twelve varieties One dollar pays for one package. Three 
dotiars pay for the whole three om Sarg - “tFO Va- 
— = > ea postage on the seeds at ew York 
FOWLER 4 AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
Tore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txxus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 











Dr. Rosert Hamriron, For- 


ey ‘ d with tha é Water-Care, {= associ- 
aud "ohh hum Prof. M. CALKINS, M.D., of Philadelphia, 
wh» wilt open therr new Institucdon fr the reception of Pa- 
ents at Saratoga springs, N. Y., on the 30th March, 1858. 
For terms acd Circatars, adores 
OBERT HAMILTON, M.D. 


| OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”"—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be no povwtbility of loss, Every 
Fam y will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 











Owasco Lake Nursery, Av- 
BURN, N. Y., d. Collies proprietor, successor t» Collios & 
Chase. frat and Orusmental Tres of every descrip ion, 
as guod as the best and cheap as the cheap: st. 

Applications for catatogues, wiih a one-cens stamp inclos- 
ed, will be promptly answered. 

Wanted—A man with a small family, to engage in Fruit 
Culwre for Market on shares. He must bea wora+r, aman 
of progress, and if possessed of a litte capital, ail the better. 
Such are juvited to a correspondence. 


FORK SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
SELF-INSTRUUTION. 
CHApMAN’s AMERICAN DRAWING- 
BOOK 1 Now eeapy, complete in Six Parte. Price 50 
cents cach. Fuil vound in civth, $4; morocco, $5. 
*,* Any part, or the whole, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceips of the price. 





OONTENTS. 

Parts 1, 2.—Primary and Elementary—General Instruc- 
tions—Maaver and Methud—Drawing the Human Figure. 

Part 3.—On Perspective. 

Part 4.—Sketching from Nature—Painting in Oil. 

Part 5.—Painiing ia Oil and Water- in Tempera, 
in Wax.io —_ in Pastil—Ona Etching. 

Part 6.— ww omar ee to Aqua-Tint, Mezzotint, and on 
Wood—Modeling—Of Comp 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From A. B. Durand, Esq., President of the Nationai 
Academ sign. 


“[ bave examined Mr. Chapm«n’s American Drawing- 
Book, and am convinced that it is the best work of its class 
that I have ever seen. Ciear and simple in its method, it 
adapts itself t» every degree of capacity, and insures most 
satisfactory results to aH.” 

F.om W. C. Bryant, Esq. 

* Tt is the best book on Drawing I ever saw; and I have 
heard artists, whose opinion is of infinitely more value than 
ead suy the ae thing. I thiok the public will owe Mr. 

a great t cs his fine talente in 
the production « of a book, — promises of so much 
— bg Og 

WLER AND w ELL, 808 Broadway, New York. 








~ Onase’s Parent $15 SEwINe 


MACHINES —We have been ofien »ssked if there was a 
good Sewing Ma hine wo be bad for $15, ang, to satisfy our- 
selves, sent lor one uf the abov:-named Machines, and now 
give our reade s the benefit of our experience The Ma- 
chine is very light, testy, and, to all appearance, simpie. 
beyoud a poss bility of getting out of repair by ordivary 
use. Lt swe with grat speed, and draws the seams w- 
gether very close, so much :o that the thread is scar. ely vis- 
ibie by pa'ling the edges of the cloth apart, seems ca- 
pable of dowg & great variety of work. Our better-haif 
assures us tbat tatlors’ and dressmakers’ bills shall no more 
trouble our sight, and if » Sewing Machine will vanish th: se 
reguler vietiauis, it would be che:p at ten times its price. 
We cao, without hesitatio:, say tw ali who hive sewing to 
o done, that moi ey spent io a Sewing Machine is will in- 


a sers. WHITNEY & LYON, who are the Proprietors of 
these Machiver, h«v- a Sales-roum at 345 Broadway, New 
York —Chic'go Herald. 


Tue Patnrer, GILDER, AND 


VARNISHER’S COMPANION: Containing Rules ani 
Regulstions for everything relating to the arts of Paynting, 
ae hie we 3 and G ass-staining ; numerous usetul 

and valuable Receipts; Tests for the Detection of Aduliera- 
tons in Oils, Uvlors, ete. ; and a Statement of the Diseases 
and Accitenuts t> which Painters. Gilde rs, and Vurni<aers 

are particularly liable ; wuh the simplest metnoas of Pre- 
vomnan and — Fif.h edition. In one volume, small 
12m0 75 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Enpress. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 








$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia. ...........cscccscsesecces $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. .................ss00. 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases...............+- ++ 150 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy .............-.-+- 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
Fae New — serpent staves cur $0ece ssecboudecrene 8 50 
reast P ae 2 00 
Nipple Sh cd. 0 3T 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John ex | Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
bite = 9 Biack Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 








hb CE cons ucadkesenens <edehehneta $1 50 to 4 po 
Water Color Heads... ....... 2.0.0... .0seees 300 “ 

Se Ne Bs ine isinntctie conmancecesans 400 * H 00 

INDISPENSABLE.—No CorRRE- 


SPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 
New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 

HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 

HOW TO TALK; or, Hixts rowarp a GraMMATICAL 
anp GraceruL STyLe IN CoNVERSATION AND DEBATE. &0c. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 30c. ; muslin, 50c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Bcook of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 30 cents. 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


A TreTo Save Money, anp THE 
WAY TO SAVE IT —Sixteen years’ expertence in the 
ne and Photographic business will enable the sub- 


scriber to make 
CASH PURCHASES 





for his Correapond: nts so as to save them a } per-cent- 
age, and he there‘ore offers his services to the errean 
and Photographie Artists in the purchase and fwarding ot 
all kinds of m-rchandiee appticable to their busi He 





will also receive cash orders for parchasing and forwarding 
every d: scription o MERCHANDIS#, Books, and Peri- 
odicals, He is al-o prepared to execute ev. ry d- scripti m of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


——- ——. at prices (by the 100) lower than ever before 
ee iil publishes the PHUTOGRAPHIC AnD 

FINE ART JOURNAL, beanutifalry ittu-trated with 
four p’ otographic picwures, at only Five DoLiars a year. 
Als» a se end edi ion, wivhout iMustrations, at Two Dotiars 
ayear. This is the Luergest, h t,and cheapest work 
ot the kind published in the woxip 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BUOKS, of every author, on band, or 
procured to order. 

Several entrely new articles fr P 
ay ot Book and 


rigend Sor one a my Oircuiars for farther information. 
wo are a se be 
a to unle @ accompanied by the ca-h. 
H. H. SNELLING, Publisher ana General C. mmission 
Agent, 93 & 95 Wuane § ree, New York. 
Nov. mer, 1857 


Youne Lapres.—Tue Tracuer 
of a school for young ladies suid to her pupils, “ if you wish 
t» speak good Eugl'sh, and make yvurself agreeable in 
company, read ‘How tm Taix.’” Only 80 cen ts. 





hotographers’ use. All 
and Jub Priating ex cated at the lowest 
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T. T 
New Works on PHonoGrapuHy. 
—Sent by return mai to any Post-office, at prices annexed. 
How. Tuomas H. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim re- 
port of one of his masterly speeches taken by « little boy, “ Hed Pao- 
wooraruy been known forty years ago, it would have savED mE 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD Lavon.” 








AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being a 
Compleie Guide to the Acquisition of P.twan’s Phonetic 
Short-band, In mustiin, 50 cents. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new and comprehensive «xposition ot Phonography, with 
copious illustrations aad exerdises. Prepaid 60 cents. 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, bv Pitman and Pros- 
ser. A complete guide tu the art of Verbatim Reporting. 
Io muslin, $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, by Pitman. On the 
best method of imparting Phonography, containing a full 
course of lessons, with prac'ica!l hints on Lecturing, etc 
Engraved in the corresponding style, $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman. 75 cents, 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, by Pitman, A pro- 
gressive series of reading exerc ees. A useful work for 
every Phonographic student 25 cents. 

THE SECOND PHONOGRAPHIO READER. 25 cents. 


PHONOGRAPAIC COPY-BOOK. of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic students. 12 cen's. 


THE PHONOGRAPSIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of Pnoaography, intended as a school book, 
and to afford complete und thorough instruction to those 
who bave not the assi-tance of an oral teacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 


THE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete exposition 
of the Reporting Style of Phonrography. With tilas- 
trative By Grah 50 cenis. 


NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Phonography. Con- 
taining valuabieexiracts. Compiled by Pitman. 75 cents. 


PHONETIC PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a picture 
sogg:stive of itssound. 25 cents. 


TRANSITION READER, or a course of Indactive Ro- 
manic Reading Lessons. For the use of Poone'ic Readers 
in learning to read Rowanically. 25 cents, 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS, in Phonetics. 
Paper covers, 35 cts. 


GOLD PENS, manuf :ctured expressly for Phonographers. 
Best quality sent post-paid by mail for $2 50. 


When single copies of these works are wanted, the amount, 
fn postage stamps, small change, or bank notes, may be in- 
closed in a letter and s°nt to the Publishers, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the rirst Mart. 

G3” All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 
fullows : FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

[Name the Post-office, County, and State.) 








“ Never Too Late to LEARN” 
To Tax correctly and elegantly. Buy “How to Tax.” 


VaLuaBLeE Booxs! !—Pvus.isu- 


ed by DINSMORE & CO., 9 Spruce Street, New York. 
Railroad and St am Navigation 


GUIDE AND ROUTE BOOK. 


The old pioneer, established in 1859. 256 pages, with a 
fine Map, 25 cents, Cheap edition, 192 page-. 12 cents. 

“Tarety Mirus Arounv New York” cor t+ios just the in- 
formatina every srunger wh» visits te olia will re- 

uire, viz , all the public places of resort in and around New 

ork, and bow to find them, with Map of C ty and minia- 
ture Map of Thirty Miles arownd, showing ali the varions 
Raitrvads, a's 1.000 plac s, and how to fied them, with Com- 
plet: Steamhont Direcory. Price 12 cents, 

Trioxs anv Taaps or New Youre Crry, beanti‘ully Tue- 
trated, will soon appar. Conrents —Peter Funk Shops ; 
Patent Safe Swiod! re; Pick pockets ; Garroters; Gamblers, 
ete., etc. Price 1” cents. A’l sent free by mail. 








PHONOGRAPHY, oR PHONETIC 
ft a r i ry ee ‘won 
on hic ine for 1858. and List of Works (‘ree 
addres _ BENN PITMAN, ” 
Phonographic Insti ute, Cinciana’l, O 


Desatine Socretres anp Ly- 
crums. Every young man who desires to “ figure” in a de- 
bating society or to be connected with a Lyceum, will need, 
to put him on the t a-k, a copy of How to Taxx. 
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Premium Prano: Fortes.—TuHeE 
attention of purchasers and the public is respectfallv eolicit- 
ed to the beaatifal PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the Warerooms, 335 Washington; corner of 
Weet Sireet. 





New and important improvements have been introduced 
in these instraments, which render them much more power- 
fal, with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, a 
purts being equally balanced, and for musical effect they 
are far in advance of the common Square Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering wstimonials from those 
who have purchssed and tried thes+ instrumep's, and also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS by the Massachusetts Me- 
chanics’ Association at the recent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
axhibition, it 18 with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the pablic as being equal to any 
manufactured, 

A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competitors (with one exception) fur the best 
Square Piano Forte on exhibition. 

P. 8. Every instrument warranted to $58 * ee satis- 
faction. JAMES W. VOS 
Ww , 885 Washington 8t. (Cor. of West St.), Boston. 
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Heattuy Breap. JAmEs Pytr’s 
DIETETIC SALERATUS.—The purest ever made, and 
steadily coming into use. Thousands of families have 
adopted it as an article of real merit and importance to 
health, aad justly, too ; for its superiority over all other kinds 
of saleratus and soda, in preparing Bread, Bircuit, Cake, 
and everything in that line, is at once perceptible by the 
light, rich, and nutritious products. Almost all other kinds 
ot salera‘us in use contain strong alkeline properties which 
destroy the digestive resulting in dyspepsia and 
numerous other p s. The titations ot child 
are not only ruined by their use, but thousands of them 
meet premature death from infantile disesses, which, in 
former years, were manageable even without medical aid. 
The teeth are also deetroyed early in life, they decay and 
crumble pot unlike soap bones that have been boiled in ley. 
Surely we have abundant evidence on these points, which 
are also affirmed by the medical faculty. Hence, iet ev 
prudent housekeeper ask the grocer for Pyle’s Dietetic 
Suderatus which ts as harmless as flour itself, ano will make 
the flour go an eigh'h farther. No doubt but that to get rid 
of his old stock he will ron it down; but be not satisfied 
with any other and he will get it fr you. Look out for 
Counterfeits. The geouine is put up in one pound, one- 
half pound, and one-quarter pound pack»ges, with the name 
of James Pyte on ea-h. Manovfactaring Dépot, 3:3 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. sold by grocers generally. 








r 
Tue Purenovoaicat Bust, 
designed especially for Learners; showi:g the 
exact locatiun of ail the O: gaus of the Bruin, 
fally developed, which will enable every one 
to study the science without an ivetractor. It 
may be packed and sent with ssfety by ex- 
press, or as freight (aot by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price, includir g box for pack- 
ing, only $1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
“This is one of the most ingen‘ous inventions of the age. 
A cast made of Plaster of Paris, ube size of the human bead, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenvingical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, witb all the divisions 
ant classifications Those who can not obtain the services 
of a sor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phre: £0 far as the 








kvcation of the Organs are concerned.”"—N. Y. Daily Sun. 
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Weep’s Patent Sewrne Ma- 
CHIN ES.—This is the most relisble Sewinc-Macnine ever 
offered in this market, bo’b in the quality of its work, ite dara- 
bility, and simplicity. Tne operation of it is e.sier learned 
than that of any other machine, while it worka with ease 
on the finest sik or the heaviest cloth or leath r, on either 
o! which i works in a very superior manner. making a 
straight, evenly-laid seam, much finer than mdinary hand 
work, while botn sides of the cloth are stitched albke, riva!- 
ing in beauty the mest elegant hand work; it rarely gets 
out of working order or re quires repai ing, an | is so simple 
that an operstor can perform all orainary repairs on it until 
itis worn out. With these advantages over other Machines, 
we feel conident Wrep’s Parent Sawing Macurnes will 
best meet the wan's of Fuanities, all kinds o Manutacturing 
Clothiers, Tailors. Bot and Shoe Makers, or any others re- 
quirirg as-am intei wk. Harness and Sappie Man- 
ufacturers will flid thie a Mache that will do their work 
yp a rapid and substantial manner, and much nicer than the 
ordinary way. FamiLres who r quire much sewing will 
find this Machine peculiarly adapted to their wants, be- 
sides saving labor enough in a few months to pay for it. 
Tailors will find a great saving by using this Sewing Ma- 
cutns, besides being always sure of &@ SUPERIOR QUALITY OF 
work that does no: rip tory and that lo ks much nicer 
thao hand work. Boot and Shoe Manufacturers con save 
Thoussnds of Dollars by using this Machine, while for 
many purposes the work done on leather by this Machine is 
better than if done in any other way. 

Tne editor «f the Cedartown (Georgia) Patriot says: 
“When we purchased your Wrep’s Patent Sewing Ma- 
CHINE, we intended it wholly for family us-, but os it was 
recommended to sew on leather, we tri d it on Harness end 
Carriage Tr-:mmiogs, and many of our neighbors can te 
to the euperiority o: the work done ta this way, both tn point 
of beauty and strength, ano we feel coofident for this a'one 
the machine has save labor encugh to pay its cost. One of 
our n-ighbors, who bas a large plantat on, saye, it 1s worth 
the wages of his two best haads in the time it saves in make 
ing clothes for the res'. Every Machioe you have sold in 
this vicinity has given the greats: eatisfaciion, and several 
intend to order Machines from you soon.” 

Extract from a letier written by a gentleman owning a 
viantation near New Orleans, “ Your two Werp’s P+ test 
Sewine Mac ines have b en in slmost com tent use since I 
bought them, and wih the bi st of practical reeul s. In less 
than three weeks the two op+ rators on them finished a com- 
plete tuit of clothes for each of my two hundred and tea 
planta‘ion hands, and I find the time saved in using them 
one season hes more than paid their cost, 

Another Planter says: “I nosed to employ three or four 
hands in making clothes forth» rest, bu: since I purchased 
your Weep'’s Patent S wine Macnine one hand ¢coes the 
sewing for the whole p'antation, shile my wife uses it for 
making vearty all the clothes of the family. I feel confident 
the Machine pays for its 1! every three mon'hs ” 

We wish ali who needa Machine to examine these. as they 
are the stmplest and best for Fam'ly use, Plantation, or any 
other use where a stitch is required, Price of Wxep's 
Patent Srwine Macurne $100 «nd $130, 

Onasr’s Patent $15 Macrines using a single thread, for 
sale or Siate or County Rights tor the same 

WHITNEY & LYON, rietors. 
#45 Broadway, New York. 


“T pon’? LIKE GRAMMAR.”— 
“How To Tax” is not a grammar, but renders grammars 
unnecessary, by teaching the Science of Language in a 
more Practical way. It is an intresting book to read. 








To Em1igRANTS AND Boox- 
BUYERS EVERYWHERE. 
MINNESOTA AND IT8 RESOURCES. $1 25. 
ILLINOIS AS IT IS. $1 50. 
IOWA A8 IT IS. A compl te Gazetteer. $1 50. 
Henn, Williams & Co.'s SECTION aL MAP UF IOWA. 


50. 
By mail paid. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
- 808 Broudway, New York. 





Tue Wuotr Art or TaLkrne 
may be learned from that admirable new Pocket Manual, 
“ How To Tax,” which you may buy for 30 cents, 





EmPpLoyMENT.—PLEASANT AND 
ProrrtaBie.— Young men in every n+ ix hborhood may bave 
healibfal, pl t, and profitable employment by engsging 
im the sale of our new and valuable bovke, and canvassing 
for our popular family journals. Our new and us+ ful books 
should be placed within the reach of every family in the 
land, Thousands of enpies might be sold where they have 
never yet been introduc-d. A few doliars—say $15 or $25 
—is enough to commence with. Young men, teachers, 
clergymen, traveling agent-, all may eng»ge in this good 
enter; rise, with profit to themsclv:s ant great good to 
othere. Our first class journals are everywhere p«pular, 
and canvaseers will find them wel! adapted to the wents of 
the people in every neighborhood. For terms and par- 
ticulars, address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 8°8 Broadway, New York. 
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ORGAN OF SUBLIMITY. 

We have received a communication for the 
Journnau with the above title, but nearly every 
thought in it, every form of expression, and every 
illustration savors more of Ideality than of the 
organ on which the article is professelly based. 
Ideality recognizes beauty, delicacy, refinement, 
perfection. Sublimity, on the contrary, is adapt- 
ed to the vast, the majestic, the infinite. The 
rough craggy mountain; the frowning cliff, dreary, 
hard, cold, and terrific; the yawning chasm, floods 
of fire from the volcano; the blazing storm-cloud 
and awful thunder cra:h—these things are the food 
of Sublimity. Ideality is enraptured with the soft 
and gentle beauties exhibited in every nameless 
grace of form, outline, harmony, or hue in flowers, 
lawns, groves, the rippling stream or flashing lake, 
and is the soul of taste and refinement. 

The following passage occurs in the article re- 
ferred to, and, as it will be seen, Ideality had 
much more to do with its conception than Sublimity. 


I sat on a lofty eminence in a distant clime ; 
the sea, calm and tranquil, lay like a mirror at 
my feet. I had on that evening enjoyed, for the 
first time, the beauty of an Italian sunset. Grand- 
ly, I may say gorgeously. beautiful as was the 
scene, it was but as naught compared with the 
beauty, the sublimity of the same landscape ; its 
harsher, bolder outlines being softened, as it were, 
by the silvery rays of the full erbed “‘ queen of 
night,” just rising out of the bosom of the mighty 
deep. As I gazed, lost in admiration at the deep 
blue empyrean, decked with myriads of sparkling 
jewels, and looked o'er the sea, dotted with those 

arbingers of peace and plenty—the ships of com- 
merce—as my eye wandered o’er the beautiful 
country which lay at my feet, an electric thrill of 
j aded my frame as I drank in with delight 
the wild, the almost unearthly beauty of the scene. 


The following stanzas, from a poem by Lura A. 
Boies, entitled “The Blind Bard of England,” 
evince the faculty of Ideality in a high degree, and 
we insert them here as a fine illustration of the 
organ in question. 

When we unlatch the gate of dreams, 

And step within the mystic land, 

A floating halo round us streams, 

And shadowy shapes, an airy band, 
Go wandering through the spirit’s aisles, 
And gleams of light, and sudden smiles, 
Too radiant for the waking gaze, 

Flash through the dim and dreamy haze. 
We sleep, we dream, another world 

Unfolds anto the wond’ring mind ; 
Our eyes are shut, we can not see, 

Yet who shall say that we are blind? 


Milton! a deeper, darker seal 
Shut out from thee the holy light. 
To thee the sun and stars were vailed, 
To thee the moon was as the night— 
The music of the morning bells 
Was butthe solemn vesper chime, 
Nor summer's green, nor autumn’s gold, 
Came with the rolling rounds of time. 
The tinted clouds, the stars, the flowers, 
The gorgeous earth, the bending skies, 
The glory of this world of ours, 
Were shadow’d from thy sightless eyes. 


No ray of sunshine, pure and Dlest, 
On thy benighted vision stole— 

Yet shall we say that darkness swayed, 
Its sable scepter v’er thy soul? 

Were the black clouds of rayless night, 
Pavilion of the God-like mind, 

That soared above the stars of Heaven! 
Thou Bard of Engla’', wert thou blind? 

Nay, Milton only shut his eyes, 

And looked away to Paradise, 





[Maron, 1858. 








Just as when sleep, the holy thing, 
Vails from our eyes the sunny gleams, 

Folds o’er the heart its loving wing, 
We look into the land of dreams. 





HOW IT FEELS TO BE HANGED. 


An acquaintance of Lord Bacon who meant to 
hang himself only partially, was cut down at the 
last extremity; having nearly paid for his curiosity 
with his life. He declared that he felt no pain, 
and his only sensation was of fire before his eyes, 
which changed first to black and then to sky blue. 
These colors are even @ source of pleasure. A 
Captain Montagnac, who was hanged in France 
during the religious wars, and rescued from the 
gibbet at the intervention of Viscount Terrenne, 
complained that, having lost all pain in an instant, 
he had been taken from a light of which the charm 
defied description. Another criminal who escaped 
by the breaking of the cord, said that after a 
second of suffering, a fire appeared, across it the 
most beautiful avenue of trees. Henry IV., of 
France, sent his physician to question him, and 
when mention was made of a pardon the man an- 
swered coolly that it was not worth the asking. 
Instances fill pages in every book of medical juris- 
prudence. All agree that the uneasiness is quite 
momentary, that a pleasurable feeling immediately 
succeeds, that colors of various hues start up before 
the sight, and that these having been gazed on for 
a trivial space, the rest is oblivion. The mind, 
averted from the reality of the situation, is en- 
gaged in scenes the most remote from that which 
fills the eyes of the tator—the vile rabble, the 
hideous gallows, the struggling form that 
swings in the wind. 

[The above relative to the beautiful colors, fires 
before the eyes, and a dreamy, delicious sensation 
on the part of those who are in the act of being 
hanged, is very easily explained. The tightening 
of the rope causes the blood to press upon the brain, 
and hence the nerves of vision and of feeling are 
first not disagreeably affected, and finally their 
action is wholly suspended. Intoxication with 
alcoholic liquors, and especially the use of ether 
or chloroform, produce similar sensations. Drown- 
ing is said not to be a painful process, and for the 


same reason, it produces a kind of delicious stupor | 


of the brain.— Eds. Ph. Jour. ] 





Insantry or Docs.—On the 157th page, Vol. L., 
of Kane's Arctic Explorations, this entry occurs :- 


Jan. 25th. The mouse-colored dogs, the lead- 
ers of my Newfoundland team, have, for the last 
fortnight, been nursed like babies. No one can 
tell how anxiously I watch them. They are kept 
below, tended, fed, cleaned, caressed, and doc- 
tored, to the infinite discomfort of all hands. To- 
day I give up the last hope of saving them. Their 
disease is as clearly mental as in the case of any 
human being. The more material functions of 
the poor brutes goon without interruption: they 
eat voraciously, retain their strength, and sleep 
well. But all the indications beyond this go to 
prove that the original epilepsy, which was the 
first manifestation of brain disease among them, 
has been followed by a true lunacy. They bark 
frenziedly at nothing, and walk in straight and 
curved lines with an anxious and unwearying 
perseverance. 

They fawn on you without seeming to appre- 
ciate the notice you give them in return; push- 
ing their heads against your person, or oscillating 
with a strange pantomime of fear. Their most in- 
telligent actions seem automatic ; sometimes they 
claw you, as if trying to burrow into your seal- 
skins ; sometimes they remain for hours in mood 
silence, and then start off howling, as if pursued, 
and run up and down for hours. 

So it was with poor Flora, our wise dog. She 





was seized with the endemic spasms, and after a 
few wild, violent paroxysms, la into a lethar- 
gic condition, eating voraciously, but gaining no 
strength. This pessing off, the same crazy wild- 
ness took possession of her, and she died of brain 
disease, arachnoidal effusion, in about six weeks. 
Generally they perish with symptoms resembling 
lock-jaw in less than thirty-six hours after the 
first attack. 

Nine splendid Newfoundland, and thirty-five 
Esquimaux, thus died in six months, leaving but 
six alive, and those unfit for service in the sledge. 
The following September a favorite dog was seized 
with the same malady. In his delirium the poor 
creature plunged into the water and drowned 
himself, like a sailor, with the horrors. 


EnGuisH vs. AMERICAN Giris.—The English 
girl spends more than one half of her waking 
hours in physical amusements, which tend to de- 
velop and invigorate and ripen the bodily powers. 
She rides, walks, drives, rows upon the water, 
runs, dances, plays, sings, jumps the rope, throws 
the ball, hurls the quoit, draws the bow, keeps up 
the shuttlecock—and all this without having it 
forever pressed on her mind that she is thereby 
wasting her time. She does this every day until 
it becomes a habit which she will follow up through 
life. Her frame, as natural consequence, is lar- 
ger, her muscular system better developed, her 
‘nervous system in better subordination, her 
strength more enduring, and the whole tone of 
her mind healthier. 

She may not know as much at the age of seven- 
teen as does the American girl—as a general 
thing, she does not ; but the growth of her intel- 
lect has been stimulated by no hot-house culture, 
and though maturity comes later, it will propor- 
tionally last longer. Eight hours each day of 
mental application for girls between ten and nine- 
teen years, or ten hours each day, as is sometimes 
required at school, with two hours for meals, one 
for religious duties, the remainder for physical 
exercise, are enough to break down the strongest 
constitution. English paper. 


Hap nis Own Way.—Franklin Holden, a good- 
looking merchant of Penn Yan (N. Y.), has been 
sentenced, at Albany, to five years in the State 
Prison for forgery. The Argus says that just as 
the court was about to adjourn for the term, Hol- 
den made his appearance, and peremptorily de- 
manded trial, assuming the air of an injured 
individual. But that he came forward in a man- 
ner so bold, his trial would not have taken place ; 
and it is more than probable that he would have 
escaped prosecution forever on this charge. But 
he insisted on being tried; he would not allow so 
base a charge to overshadow his “‘ fair fame” any 
longer. He was gratified, and found guilty, and 
sentenced to the State Prison for five years. 

[This case is analogous to one which was re- 
ported to have occurred in Texas a few years 
since. A woman and her son were convicted of 
manslaughter under a charge of murder, and sen- 
tenced to the Penitentiary for a term of twenty 
years. Anxious to secure the mitigation of the 
punishment, they and their friends used strenu- 
ous efforts to procure a newtrial. It was reluc- 
tantly granted, when the jury rendered a ver- 
dict, not of manslaughter as before, but of murder, 
and they were sentenced to be hung. 

“ Let well enough alone,” is a good motto, ] 
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